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“The Future of Mankind May Some Day Depend Upon American- 


Japanese Friendship ” 


From an Address by Former Ambassador Cyrus E. Woods before the Pan-Pacific Club of Tokyo 


Probing 


the Hoover Doctrine 


By GEORGE BRONSON REA 


HE promulgation of the Hoover Non-Recognition Doctrine 
by acting Secretary of State Castle in an address before 
the American Conference of International Justice, follows 
Secretary Stimson’s idea embodied in his note to China 

and Japan last January, that territorial gains made by any nation 
guilty of breaking the Kellogg Pact shall not be recugnized. It 
was amplified in Mr. Stimson’s letter to Senator Borah in February 
and the League of Nations has since adopted the doctrine as its 
own thus binding its members to a new principle of international 
law. . 

The pronouncement of this doctrine at this time would seem 
to constitute a clear-cut mandate to the League Mission to find a 
solution in harmony with its principles, setting aside Japan’s official 
declaration that she is seeking no territorial gains through conquest 
and assuming that the new independent state of Manchukuo is 
and will remain a puppet of Japan. 

That the Castle speech was resented in Japan as a reflection 
on the good-faith of the government and called forth some pithy 
comments was to be expected. Japan does not admit that she 
has broken the Kellogg Pact or the Nine Power Treaty nor has 
any government directly charged her with violating her obliga- 
tioris. It would be difficult to prove her guilt and the promulga- 
tion of the Hoover Doctrine when conditions in Manchuria are 
being investigated, is considered in Japan as an unwarranted 
attempt to influence the case in favor of China. The spokesman 
for the Gaimusho brands as “ high-handed”’ the formulation by 
the American State Department of a policy affecting a multilateral 
treaty, declaring “ that any alteration of the pact is a matter for 
agreement among all the signatories. Japan accepted the pact 
48 It was at the time of its signature and cannot be bound by any 
changed interpretation to which Japan does not consent. America 
may proclaim a doctrine affecting the American continent, but 
may not adopt by unilateral action a doctrine applicable to the 
Far East or territories in other parts of the world.” In effect, 
America’s intervention in the Sino-Japanese conflict under con- 
ditions which seem to prejudge or influence the decision, may 
result in Japan denouncing the Kellogg Pact. Instead of con- 
tributing to a peaceful solution to the Manchurian conflict, the 

over Doctrine may serve to aggravate the situation, exacerbate 
the already tense feelings in Japan and harden her determination 
to proceed with her plans in Manchuria at a!l costs. In fact, there 
's ample evidence to indicate that Japan does not intend to be 
swerved from her purpose. 

Under-secretary Castle’s speech is in such harmony with our 
own sentiments on the League and the Boycott, that we can only 


applaud the sanity and clarity of his remarks. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion that the American Government would not officially 
endorse the boycott as a means of coercing Japan, for, to be 
successful, it would have to be universal, enforced by a blockade, 
and followed by war. This terse interpretation of the boycott 
and its terrible effect upon the civilian population who would be 
the first to feel its effects, fully supports our own arguments as to 
the danger involved in its use as a means of settling international 
disputes. The boycott is war, as disastrous to civilians as are gas 
attacks or bombings from the air on undefended cities and towns. 


“Pacifist Poison Gas” 


It would be well for those Americans who have urged the 
Chinese to sever economic relations with Japan, to read Mr. Castle’s 
announcement of our official position on the use of this weapon. 
The Chinese boycott against Japanese goods brought unemploy- 
ment, hunger and suffering to hundreds of thousands of innocent 
Japanese workers and ruin to their employers. It was specially 
severe on the small Japanese shop-keepers and merchants in 
Shanghai, who, in addition to loss of their business, were subjected 
to gross insult, outrage and the menace of a general uprising through 
scurrilous posters and placards inciting the people “to rise and 
kill the enemy.” 

Mr. Castle’s comparison of the boycott to gas attacks from 
the air will help to explain Japan’s reaction to this pitiless type 
of warfare and while not justifying, may help to soften the indict- 
ment brought against her for the ruthlessness of her defense. 

For three years, the Japanese had been trying to tell the world 
about the effects of these illegal boycotts. At the Kyoto Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations two of their leading 
delegates endeavored to bring this subject up for discussion, 
declaring that if war was to be outlawed, then the boycott must 
also be outlawed. But the conference had no time to discuss 
these matters. 

The other delegates were not interested in finding a solution 
to Japan’s troubles. She had brought them upon herself and 
could get out of them the best way she could. In fact, it may be 
said, that other nations were only too glad to profit from her 
misfortune. China, secure in her immunity from punishment, 
grew more and more arrogant, more a ive, more determined 
financially to ruin Japan and drive her out of Manchuria. War in 
one of its most pitiless forms was being waged openly and with the 
tacit consent of every member of the League and Signatory to 
the Peace Pacts. American newspapers applauded China's 
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use of the weapon. From every side, China received encourage- 
ment. It was not until last year that the League woke up to the 
danger and created a commission to study and report on this phase 
of warfare with the view of negotiating some sort of an economic 
Kellogg Pact. It was then too late. With no redress under inter- 
national law, there had to come a time when Japan in desperation 
would be driven to defend herself by force. The Chinese and 
their advisers, confident that the League Covenant, Nine Power 
Treaty and the Kellogg Pact would be invoked to save them from 
punishment, closed their eyes to the warning writ large in letters 
of fire upon the wall. 


Back to Realities 


Mr. Castle brings us back to the realities by his forceful som- 
parison. The Chinese may persist in the use of the hoycott, but 
Mr. Castle’s pronouncement should leave no further doubts in their 
minds or in the minds of their anti-Japanese advisers as to the 
American attitude towards the use of this weapon. If they resort 
to war within the pacts, they must expect that the enemy whose 
financial ruin they are intent upon encompassing, will strike back. 
It has taken a long time to arouse public sentiment abroad to a 
realization of the menace to peace involved in applying economic 
pressure to coerce or blackmail another nation in a diplomatic 
dispute. Mr. Castle places on record the position of the American 
Government towards the use of this highly dangerous and pro- 
vocative weapon; a real step forward. 

Coming as it does at this moment, when Nanking is drawing up 
an estimate of losses as a basis for presenting a demand for 
indemnification and the nationals of other countries are filing claims 
in their respective consulates, Mr. Castle’s indictment, reinforced 
by Senator Borah’s equally emphatic denunciation of the boycott 
as an act of war, subordinates the controversy as to who fired 
the first shot on the night of January 28 to the more important 
question as to whether China was not already at war with Japan 
and whether or not Japan was justified in defending herself against 
this type of aggression. We are not so sure as matters now stand, 
that it will be possible under international law or the League 
Covenant to return a true bill indicting Japan for what occurred 
at Shanghai. 

Severance of economic relations as provided for in the Covenant 
is intended to be an act of war against the covenant-breaking 
state and if any member state of the League takes the law into its 
own hands and resorts to economic warfare without first exhausting 
every pacific means to find a settlement, it becomes as much the 
aggressor as though armed force was employed. Once the point 
is established that the boycott is war, and it is war, then the 
picture is reversed and China becomes the aggressor and violator 
of treaties and the Covenant. At any rate, it will take considerable 
courage for any jurist or the government of any state to pronounce 
a decision, which, in the last analysis, will have to go to the World 
Court. Whatever may have heen the legal status of the boycott 
prior to January of this year, the events which followed will 
compel a very definite decision as to the future use of this weapon 
in settling international disputes. 


Should Work Both Ways 


If Mr. Hoover and his expert legal advisers can formulate a 
new principle in international law and have it adopted by the 
League at a time when the Sino-Japanese dispute is under investiga- 
tion and promulgated as a new doctrine in order to influence the 
judge and jury against Japan, then it would seem that any future 
League or World Court decision on the illegality of the boycott 
as an instrument of national policy, must also be retroactive and 
apply with equal force to the present dispute. 

Without the consent of Japan, we cannot adopt by unilateral 
action a new principle in international law to implement the peace 
pacts in order to invalidate her resort to self-defense and reject 
her equal right to lay down a new dictum in international law 
concerning the use of the economic weapon for the League and 
the World Court to pass upon. Mr. Castle’s terse and unequivocal 
indictment of the boycott so clearly commits the American Govern- 
ment that the ultimate decision is now a foregone conclusion. Until 
the League or the World Court renders its decision as to the legality 
of the boycott and its use by a member state to support its 
diplomacy, the enforcement of the Hoover Doctrine of Non- 
Recognition must remain in abeyance. 


Americans can learn something of the reactions of their own 
government to a Chinese boycott by reading the official corre. 
spondence on the subject in the 1905 volume of ‘“ Foreign Relations 
of the United States.’ There, they will see that the American 
Government characterized the movement as an irregular and 
illegal prop to Chinese diplomacy ; a form of coercion de. 
signed to blackmail concessions out of our country ; a con- 
spiracy in restraint of our trade, a treaty violation and q 
hostile act, carried on under official guidance and with the 
sympathy of the Chinese Government, ‘‘ and, that the Ameri- 
can Government was emphatically of the opinion that it 
has been and still is the duty of the Imperial Government 
completely to put a stop to this movement which is carried 
on in open violation of solemn treaties and of the laws of 
China and is an unwarranted attempt of the ignorant people 
te assume the functions of government and to meddle with 
international relations.’’ The Chinese Government was 
furthermore warned that it would be held accountable for 
all losses and to enforce our viewpoint the Pacific fleet was 
ordered to get ready. Under direct pressure and the threat 
of personal accountability, the Taotai of Shanghai, fearful of 
military action, brought the movement in this port to a 
termination within twenty-four hours. No words or action 
could have been stronger. 

The reader who pores over the old officia] correspondence will 
arrive at the conclusion that our firm stand resulted in a com. 
plete victory for our diplomacy, but if he will turn to page 124 
of the same volume and read the interchange of notes over the 
“Cancellation of the American China Development's Canton- 
Hankow Railway Concession” he will sense that the concurrent 
boycott was not altogether unassociated with this larger issue ; the 
weapon the Chinese Government was using to stir up hatred and 
hostility against Americans and to justify its high-handed action 
in ignoring the existence of the State Department and correct 
international procedure, to deprive us illegally of a most valuable 
railway concession. 

The American boycott of 1905 was not an isolated affair. It 
synchronized too closely with the last hour efforts of President 
Roosevelt to enforce respect for our rights in the Canton-Hankow 
Railway and China’s resistance to our demands to be considered 
as a purely detached incident. 

The severance of economic relations with Japan dovetailed 
into the Nationalist program to recover the South Manchuria 
Railway and the Lease to the Liaotung Peninsula. The American 
concession had no political implications so the American company 
accepted a reasonable compensation by direct negotiation with 
the Chinese Minister without the intervention of the State Depart- 
ment and against its wishes. The Chinese won their point and 
gained great “face” at the expense of our President and Secretary 
of State. But, had our vital strategic and economic interests 
depended upon our retaining control of this concession, Roosevelt 
would have done exactly what Japan is now doing in Manchuria. 


Out of the League 


Mr. Castle also explains the American attitude toward the 
League in words that the man-in-the-street can understand. ‘‘ We 
have never, and please God, we never shall, put into the hands 
of any alien body the right to decide whether our young 
American manhood shall be sent out to die in battle.’’ Good, 
sound Americanism ! 

Mr. Castle takes us out of the League and declares that no 
matter how much we may co-operate with that body, the mandate 
of the nation holds good. Had the Administration declared itself 
on this point, when we jumped into the League’s arms last Septem 
ber, it would have saved itself much unnecessary and caustic 
criticism. On the other hand, we have laid down doctrines and 
proclaimed policies in the Far East, which have encouraged the 
Chinese ‘to believe that we will protect them against any outside 
intervention in their affairs, whether merited or not. This may 
not have been our intention, but it is the interpretation every 
Chinese official and diplomat places upon our notes. The certainty 
that the United States would stand with them encouraged the 
Chinese to reject any direct negotiations with Japan over Man 
churia. They felt assured that when the issue was planted we 
would come to their aid as we did over the restoration of Shantung. 
This hope nerves Nanking to reject any solution to the Shangha! 
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problem, short of actual rendition of the Settlement to the Chinese 
authorities, a hope that has every chance of being fulfilled ; that is, 
if the Communist armies don’t get here first. 

The pronouncement of a new doctrine reiterating our determin- 
ation to refuse to recognize any impairment of China’s territorial 
integrity, whether from within or without, that may be brought 
about by force, is a further promise of moral support to a group of 
war-lords to re-establish their rule over Manchuria, an open in- 
citement to further hostilities. Mr. Castle says that the Hoover 
Doctrine does not freeze the present injustices of the world so that 
they cannot be rectified but merely makes it clear that they shall 
not be rectified by further injustices. This evidently is meant to 
apply to injustices as between two sovereign states but it cannot 
be made to extend to domestic injustices which sometimes provoke 
major issues between states. Tf, for instance, the doctrine means 
that the war-lords of China are to have all the time necessary to 
enable the strongest to consolidate his auvhority by the sword and 
that during this period of prolonged warfare, if any outside nation 
intervenes to defend its citizens or treaty rights and the people of the 
invaded region take advantage of the situation to secede from 
the bandit despotism and set up their own government ; are they 
to be refused recognition ? The Hoover Doctrine may not freeze 
the present injustices of the world, but it certainly seems to make 
’ impossible any rectification of a system which holds five hundred 
million human beings in abject slavery. 


What of Mongolia? 


It means that one quarter of humanity, ground down under the 
heel of an unmerciful militarism can never hope to escape from 
slavery through any assistance from the outside. The doctrine, 
obviously aimed at Japan and the new state of Manchukuo, should 
also cover the injustice committed by the Soviet in amputating 
Mongolia from the main body of China and closing all doors into 
this region except the one that opens towards the north. This 
injustice has been frozen for years with no attempt to rectify it. 
In fact, it has been accepted as a matter of course. 

If Mr. Tokichi Tanaka (former Japanese Ambassador to 
Moscow) faithfully reflects the opinion of the Japanese people 
in his article on ‘“‘ Soviet-Japanese Relations’ appearing in the 
first number of Contemporary Japan, and we have reason to 
believe that he does, they are aggrieved to know that all these 
docrs to Mongolia are now shut tight. ‘‘ They are not satisfied 
with this state of affairs and they may one day see for them- 
selyes if these doors are really impossible to open.’’ The 
Japanese people believe that they owe it to the cause of humanity 
and civilization, not to mention the principle of the open door and 
equal opportunity to have the Mongolians emerge from their 
seclusion and occupy the place in the comity of nations which is 
their due. This tells us that Japan has her own conception 
about frozen injustices that she is going to thaw out in her 
own good time and in her own good way. Mr. Tanaka plants a 
fair question. If Japan grows inquisitive about those doors into 
Mongolia and succeeds in opening this region so that its trade will 
again flow along its old channels to Tientsin and Dairen, will we 
back her up or side with Russia ? In 1905, Japan opened the door 
to Manchuria that Russia had banged to in our face; she now 
intimates that she is going to push open the door into Mongolia. 
To do this, however, she must first rectify the injustices of Man- 
churia. As a first step towards opening the door into Mongolia, 
Japan will recognize the independent state of Manchukuo and 
follow this up by extending recognition to the independent Mon- 
golian Republic and formally enter into official relations with both 
states. If the Northern Giant, (Soviet Russia) stands in the way 
and opposes any other Power from enjoying relations with the 
Republic of Mongolia, the door will have to be forced open and 
its hinges taken off and thrown #way. 

The United States and the other principal Powers have not 
Tecognized the Republic of Mongolia, but its independence has 
never been challenged. On the other hand, every Signatory to 
the Nine Power Treaty (except the United States) has entered 
into relations with Soviet Russia, in plain violation of the provisions 
of that pact and, as Mongolia is incorporated into the system of 
Soviet Republics, it constitutes a left-handed recognition of its status 
4s such. No Signatory to the Nine Power Treaty has bothered 
about whether the Mongolian Republic is really independent or a 
Part of the Soviet system ruled from Moscow. We know that it is 
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closed to foreign residence, travel and trade and no permit to enter 
the country can be obtained from Urga or Moscow. So we preserve 
our “face” by ignoring the existence of the new state and permit 
its trade to be taken over by Russia without a protest. 

Japan, however, is deeply interested in the development of 
this region. The new state of Manchukuo is even more vitally 
concerned about its hermetically-sealed next door neighbor for 
more reasons than one. It will want to know what is transpiring 
behind the screen ; whether or not the “ menace from the direction 
of Urga” is as formidable as it is reported to be. The only way 
to quiet its fears and remove that menace to Manchukuo, China 
and to Japan, is to open the territory to trade, travel and residence. 
The security of three states depends upon a proper definition of the 
status of the independent Republic of Mongolia. If the Hoover 
doctrine makes it difficult for Manchukuo to maintain its independ- 
ence and impedes Japan from using its territory as a vantage ground 
to bring Mongolia within the comity of free nations, then the in- 
justice that the Mongolians labor under will become frozen and 
can never be rectified. If we refuse recognition to Manchukuo 
while tacitly recognizing the independence of Mongolia, it is only a 
question of time when “the meance from the direction of Urga”’ 
will sweep aside all obstacles and Manchukuo will become another 
tight little Soviet preserve with all doors closed except those opening 
into Siberia. 

This may be a matter of complete indifference to the United 
States and the League, which to date have shown no interest in the 
fate of Mongolia, but it vitally concerns the security and welfare 
of Japan and the existence of Manchukuo. 


* Why Take Chances? 


The application of the Hoover doctrine to Manchukuo may be 
good diplomacy from our point of view, but we are inclined to 
believe that it will fail to change the course of events in that region. 
Instead of a flat announcement that we will not any 
arrangement arrived at through a breach of the Kellogg Pact, 
before it has been established how far Japan was entitled to go 
in resorting to self-defense, imposing our views on the League and 
hastening to promulgate it as a new doctrine of international law, 
making difficult any recession from our position, we would have 
been on much firmer and safer ground had we entered a simple 
reservation to recognize or not to r ize what is being done 
in Manchuria, and await developments. It is too early to accuse 
Japan of violating the pacts. If she should succeed in creating a 
stable Chinese government in Manchuria and brings Mongolia back 
into its racial fold and in due course finds a formula that restores 
“jurisdiction over these integral parts of China” to some form of 
centralized power in this country, the rest of the world and even 
China herself, will owe her a debt of gratitude. 

Americans have no more right to question the good-faith of 
Japan than other nations have to presuppose ulterior designs when 
we intervene in Latin American affairs or when Great Britain _ 
exercises her all-embracing right of self-defense in “ certain regions,” 
not even specified. Americans may well ask themselves what their 
armed forces are doing in Nicaragua ? What is our interest there ? 
Why are our marines fighting Sandino ?_ We call him a “ bandit,” 
but Latin Americans refet to him respectfully as ‘‘ General Sandino, 
the Nicaraguan Patriot and Liberator of his country.” 

Are we not interested in the creation of a stable government 
in Nicaragua, one that will preserve law and order and bring peace 
and prosperity to the country? And does not our interest and - 
responsibilities arise from the fact that we have purchased the right 
to dig another canal through this country which we believe is 
necessary for the proper development of our growing commerce 
and as an additional safeguard to our national security ? If that 
canal is to perform its functions, Nicaragua must be either American 
territory under our direct rule or administered by a puppet govern- 
ment that will owe its existence and efficacy at all times to the 
presence of our armed forces in the Canal Zone? Would we tolerate 
for a moment a government in Nicaragua that openly repudiated 
the treaty of 1914, even though this treaty was extracted from a 
former government not in power by the will of the people but 
maintained in office by the presence of American marines and to 
whose President we paid a large sum of money for affixing his 
signature and seal to the treaty ? Would we meekly surrender 
these canal rights and the 99 year lease of the Great Corn and 
Littie Corn Islands or the similar lease and right to establish a naval 
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base on Nicaraguan territory in the Gulf of Fonseca, because some 
future nationalist anti-American group in Nicaragua claimed that 
the treaty of 1914 was illegal and therefore invalid ? If, after years 
of provocation ; after hundreds of American citizens had been 
murdered in Nicaragua; their rights abused and their property 
confiscated, soldiers of the Nicaraguan national army threw a bomb 
into some vital spot in the Canal, would we run to the League of 
Nations with our tale of woe or resort to self-defense under the 
Kellogg Pact and the Monroe Doctrine ? 

Can we picture a hard-boiled United States marine sergéant 
commanding the patrol in any section of the canal where a bomb 
exploded, rushing to the nearest telephone to ask his company 
commander for instructions ; the company commander calling up 
headquarters and the General in command of our forces in the 
Canal Zone cabling Washington; our State Department burning 
the wires to Geneva and frantically begging the sixty-odd signatories 
to the Kellogg Pact for permission to act in self-defense ? Anybody 
who entertains this idea of how the peace machinery ought to work 
has never come’into contact with a sergeant of the U. 8. Marine 
Corps. That Leatherneck and his squad would never stop chasing 
the Nicaraguan army until it disappeared ever the border into 
Honduras or swam the San Juan River to hide in the jungles of 
Costa Rica. The Government and nation would make a hero out of 
him over-night and rush the whole marine corps and the army 
down to Nicaragua to- complete the job. 

If, with an eye to future eventualities, we intervene in Nicara- 
gua to set up a government that will play the game with us, that 
is, one that will protect life and property and our rights in the 
Panama and proposed Nicaraguan canals and not jeopardize our 
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interests by entering into relations with other powers, and to this 
end we devise the electorial machinery and supervise every voti 
booth with American marines, how can we honestly rail against 
Japan for what she has done and is doing in Manchuria ? 

There are other delicate complications and implications affect. 
ing our policy and objectives in Nicaragua that approximate go 
closely, the whole Manchurian dispute between China and Japan 
and the latter’s efforts to safeguard her security, that place us ina 
very vulnerable position when we declare we will not recognize 
anything that Japan may do in Manchuria. 

The Manchurian problem is not an ordinary dispute between 
two sovereign states, or a conflict of interests that can be adjudicated 
amicably by a mission, court or board of arbitration ; it involves 
the inherent right of a nation to survive, its right to security, its 
right to defend itself against injustices which have grown into a very 
menace to its existence. If the Hoover Doctrine is to have force in 
determining the findings of the League Mission now in China, it 
will first have to be proved that Japan violated the Kellogg Pact, 
and as Senator Borah has pointed out, this point could not be 
established under international law without first defining how far 
she would be justified in going under the right of defensive warfare 
permitted by the treaties which also includes her right to defend 
herself against a pitiless and prolonged economic barrage. 

A comparison of our policy toward Nicaragua and what might 
conceivably happen to compel us to take the very same steps that 
Japan took in Manchuria to defend herself, incapacitates us from 
sitting in judgment upon Japan. To reject the discretionary right 
of each nation to resort to self-defense is to deprive the Kellogg 
Pact of its efficacy. 


The Hoover Non-Recognition Doctrine 
Implementing the Kellogg Pact 


N May 5, before the American Conference on International 

Justice, held in Washington, William R. Castle, Jr., Under- 

secretary of State, delivered the following speech 

promulgating the new Hoover Doctrine, in which he 

bans the economic boycott, takes the United States out of the 

‘League and lays down a new dictum in international law which has 
‘since been approved and accepted by the League of Nations. 

The foreign policy of the American Government is codified in 
treaties which thereafter form the bases of its action. From time 
to time the negotiation of new treaties broadens the foundation of 
foreign policy and occasionally adds entirely new principles. Many 
of the more recent treaties, culminating, one might say, in the 
Kellogg pact, have been drawn with the intent of preventing 
recourse to war for the settlement of international disputes. Not 
only the United States but the whole world is alive to the necessity 
of preventing war, and there has gradually, but comparatively 
recently, been constructed a world-wide network of conciliation and 
arbitration treaties. 

The most important agreement intended to make war impossible 
to which the United States is not a party, is, of course, the covenant 
of the League of Nations. The covenant clearly foresees the use 
of force, which means war, to prevent war. In the Kellogg pact 
there is no suggestion of force, and, in fact, this absence of sanctions 
is the principal reason for criticism of the treaty. 

Here then, broadly speaking, was the situation when the 
President took office: He found the members of the League bound 
by a covenant which recognized the use of force to keep the peace. 
He found the United States, on the other hand, bound, along with 
the rest of the world, by the terms of the Treaty of Paris not only 
to renounce war as a national policy but to seek the settlement of all 
disputes only through pacific means. But this treaty had only the 
serse of moral obligation to support its validity, and in consequence 
vast numbers of people considered and still consider it weak, a 
reed already broken before it could be tested. It appeared that 
something must be done to enable the nations to put more reliance in 
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In the face of a general demand to “ put teeth in the pact,” 
many schemes have been suggested and discussed, There are, 
first of all, those who believe that a third article should be added 
to the treaty, an article binding the signatory nations to make war 
upon the nation which breaks its pledge to settle disputes only by 
peaceful means. This has been solemnly debated and is a thesis 
still held by some, although it seems a contradiction in terms. One 
serious question which instantly arises is as to identity of the 
aggressor. How shall this question be decided and who shall 
decide it ? ¥ 

The border line as between aggression and self-defense is seldom 
clearly defined, yet if we are going to fight to keep the peace the 
question must be instantly decided. The Council of the League 
or the World Court is most often mentioned as the body to make 
the decision as to whether the United States, among other nations, 
shall fight for peace. But surely this is not in accord with American 
tradition. We never have, and, please God, we never shall, put 
into the hands of any alien body the right to decide whether our 
young American manhood shall be sent out to die in battle. 

This plan to prevent war by war, to place in the custody of 
others the right to send our citizens into the trenches, has never 
been seriously considered by the American Government. It is the 
one point, I think, on which we most fundamentally differ from the 
League of Nations, and granting all the virtues of the League, I 
cannot foresee any possibility that America will join that organiza 
tion while the possibility of war to prevent war, with the concurrent 
necessity to send out our young men to fight at the behest of other 
governments than our own remains in the covenant. 

More recently emphasis has been placed on another method of 
forcing a recalcitrant nation to observe the terms of the Pact of 
Paris. This is by means of a boycott or an embargo. This idea also 
draws its inspiration from the covenant of the League of Nation’. 
This idea also is opposed by the administration, primarily becaus 
an official boycott is an act which would almost surely lead to wat. 

What the proponents of this idea want is for the government 
officially to declare an embargo on all trade or communication wit 
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the offending country. Clearly, this would be useless unless the 
act were concurred in by all other nations. And here again im- 
nediately arises the question as to what body we shall give the right 
to make the decision—an immediate decision—as to whether or 
not the nation in question has violated the terms of the treaty ot 
Paris. 

But there are other reasons why the American Government 
believes that such a boycott would be unfortunate. As I said, to be 
effective it must be practically universal, and unanimity is hard 
to achieve unless you have something in the nature of a super- 
authority which must be obeyed. If the United States alone 
declared a boycott, besides being useless it would almost certainly be 
considered an act of war, and at the very least would mean that 
for years to come we should be singled out for hatred by the nation 
in question. 

If the boycott were universal it would somehow have to be 
enforced. The ports of the nation to be embargoed would have 
to be blockaded, and if there is anything more likely to lead to war 
than a blockade I have yet to hear of it. People say that a 
boycott would be effective because people would recognize its 
justice. Do not the signatories of the Kellogg pact recognize 
the justice of that treaty ? I believe they do, yet the proponents 
of the boycott are the very ones who cry most loudly that the 
. pact must have more than a sense of justice and morality to 
enforce its observance. 

In all this, of course, I am talking of an official boycott and 
have nothing to say as to voluntary boycotts or self-denying 
ordinances. Before the United States entered the World War thous- 
ands of our citizens refused to buy German goods as a protest. 
No government can safely dictate to the conscience of the individual 
citizen. But this informal boycott of citizens is a very different 
matter from an official boycott, even from an officially inspired 
boycott. It is not a war measure and I can imagine instances in 
which it might be widespread. It is no cause for war unless declared 
on order of the government. 

There are other reasons against the official boycott but it is 

necessary Only to mention one. It bears down with terrible effect 
on the civilian population. Its purpose is, of course, to wreck 
economically the nations against which it is directed, but in the 
accomplishment of this purpose the very last to feel the effects are 
the combatants. It is immediately as disastrous to civilians as are 
gas attacks from the air on undefended cities and towns. 
. The President has been determined ever since he took office 
teally to base American policy on the Pact of Paris. He believes 
in all measures honestly to avoid war, but is determined that these 
measures should not themselves envisage war. He, therefore, 
looked into the future, realized that in the mechanism of 
international relations a stern deterrent of the use of force would 
be to make valueless the results of war. Out of this earnest 
belief grew that new dictum in international law that territorial 
gains made by any nation guilty of breaking the terms of the 
Kellogg pact shall not be recognized. The spoils of war become 
Dead Sea fruits. 
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This idea was first embodied in the note of the Secretary of 
State to Japan and China of January 8, in the following words: 
“ That it (the American Government) does not intend to recognize 
any situation, treaty or agreement which may be brought about 
by means contrary to the covenants and obligations of the Pact 
of Paris of August 27, 1928, to which treaty both China and Japan, 
as well as the United States are parties.” 

It was amplified in the Secretary’s letter to Senator Borah of 
February 23, as follows: “ On January 8 last, upon the instruction 
of the President, this government formally notified Japan and China 
that it would not recognize any situation, treaty or agreement 
entered into by those governments in violation of the covenants 
of these treaties, which affected the rights of our government or its 
citizens in China. If a similar decision should be reached and a 
similar position taken by the other governments of the world, a 
caveat will be placed upon such action which, we believe, will 
effectively bar the legality hereafter of any title or right sought 
to be obtained by pressure or treaty violation.” 

This new American doctrine, inspired by the President, was 
accepted by the League of Nations on March 11 as follows’: 

“Considering that the principles governing international 
relations and the peaceful settlement of disputes between members 
of the League, above referred to, are in full harmony with the Pact 
of Paris, which is one of the corner-stones of the peace organization 
of the world and under Article 2 of which the high contracting parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature and whatever origin they may be which may arise 
among them shall never be sought except by pacific means.” 

“ Proclaims the binding nature of the principles and provisions 
referred to above and declares that it is incumbent upon the members 
of the League of Nations not to recognize any situation, treaty or 
agreement which may be brought about by means contrary to the 
covenant of the League of Nations.” 

In this manner, basing its action largely on its own covenant, 
but including the Pact of Paris as its base, the League of Nations 
bound its members to a new measure of international law. There 
is here no super-body to decide on the aggressor. No instant 
decision is necessary because the warning comes first. The United 
States, if it chooses, is free to act alone, but I believe that the con- 
sciences of the different nations generally run along the same lines. 

The doctrine does not freeze the present injustices of the world 
so that they cannot be rectified. hut merely makes it clear that those 
injustices shall not be rectified by further injustices. It is a powerful 
sanction without the use of force. It “puts teeth in the Pact” 
but involves no war to prevent war, no danger of war arising out of 
boycotts. It keeps this country clear of entanglements while 
at the same time it proves our willingness to co-operate with others 
in making the world a safe place in which to live. 

I believe that this ‘‘ Hoover Doctrine,” accepted by most 
nations of the world, through the League vote, is weleomed because 
it accomplishes as nearly as may humanly be possible the purpose 
of peaceful prevention of war. It should be one of the keystones in 
the fair and growing edifice of international law. 


MANCHUKUO 


Some Random Thoughts on a Knotty Problem 
By GEORGE BRONSON REA 


HE League Commission has finished its inquiry into affairs 

in Manchuria and the party is probably glad to be back in 

Peking. The evidence is all in and the world awaits the 

‘ report and recommendations. The Manchurian dispute 
simmers down to one of recognition or non-recognition of the new de 
facto government of Manchukuo. There is no particular interest 
in the forthcoming report of the Mission on conditions in China for 
if it adheres to facts it can only be an extension of the Extraterritoria- 
lity and Feetham Reports, a further indictment of a government 
unable and at times unwilling to discharge its treaty obligations, 
Preserve law and order, administer justice or carry out the most 
tudimentary functions of a civilized state. That part of the report 
will meet with the same polite inattention as the other documents 


received at the hands of the Powers which shirked responsibility of 
acting on their findings. It will make good reading for the future 
historian but it can reveal nothing new to observers familiar with 
the events of the past three decades. No honest jury, no matter 
how much its sympathy with China or how great the pressure 
exerted to influence its verdict, can fail to take into consideration 
the inescapable truths of conditions in this country, nor with this 
evidence before its eyes can it hand down a decision that restores 
the people of Manchukuo to the rule of Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang. 

The issue therefore resolves itself into whether or not the 
30,000,000 people of Manchuria are to be given a chance to organize 
an orderly government of their own. The form of government in 
the beginning is a minor consideration. Call it a “ puppet state,” a 
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~ “ bogus government,” a “ dictatorship,” a “ resurrection of Manchu 
power ” or anything we will, it is there and cannot be ignored. 
As long as its personnel in the main are Chinese, Manchus, Mongols, 
Fishskin Tartars, Tunguses, Buriats, White Russians, Japanese or 
Koreans residing in, owning property and having a direct interest in 
the welfare of the country, it would seem to be the first step towards 
equality under the law and the setting up of a truly representative 
government. Manchuria may be an integral part of China but 
most emphatically it is not the private property of Chang Hsueh- 
liang and his family or of any other war-lord who for the moment 
may be recognized by the foreign powers as the Autocrat of all the 
Chinese. 
A New Order is Established 


The people of Manchukuo have declared their independence 
of the rest of China and seem determined to assert and defend their 
rights to self-government. When the armies of the Young Marshal 
were dispersed, government of, by and for the bandits automatically 
disappeared and some sort of authority had to be hastily improvised 
to take its place. When the militarist and his foreign educated 
sycophants and apologists disappear from the picture, there is 
nobody in China with the experience and intelligence to step into 
their places and carry on. The Chinese as yet are a nation of 
children unable to govern themselves and, according to Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, must be maintained in tutelage for a period of years before 

_ they can be given a Bill of Rights or a Constitution. The collapse 
of the tutelary Kuomintang military system, whether in Manchuria, 
North, Central, South or West China would plunge the country 
into Red anarchy. For many years to come, a so-called civilian 
government in China could exist only by the possession of armies 
of sufficient size and strength to impose its authority. We may 
go still further and assert that no civilian head of any ministry could 
exert influence in the government without a private army of his own. 
China, to-day, is the picture of militarism run mad, the victim of a 
system that is sapping the life blood of the nation. The ends 
of the vicious circle of militarism and communism have at last come 
together like two snakes, each swallowing the tail of the other. 
The militarism of Chiang Kai-shek has drained the country of its 
wealth to maintain his armies. Billions of dollars collected in 
taxes and another billion raised by more or less forced loans have 
been poured into the maw of this insatiable Frankenstein. Where 
the money has gone to isa mystery. Not acent has been expended 
for the benefit of the people. “Their wishes, welfare and aspira- 
tions no longer count ; their freedom, lives and property have been 
placed in constant jeopardy.” So the people have turned to 
banditry and set up their own organized Soviet republics. They 
have placed themselves outside the military law and must now be 
mowed down by machine-guns and their towns and strongholds 
bombed from the air in the sacred name of government by, for and 
of thesword. The vast armies of Chiang Kai-shek are now marching 
and countermarching around the edges of the communist districts 
engaged in the gruesome task of suppressing this menace so that 
military despotism may not perish and disappear from the face of 
the earth. 


Some Possibilities 


But the end apparently draws near. There are no more funds 
to carry on with. The Minister of Finance confesses his inability 
to float another emergency loan and tenders his resignation. But 
the money will be found, even if Shanghai has to dig down deep 
into its reserves and accumulated stores of silver. It will come to 
that. Shanghai found the funds in 1927 to finance Chiang in order 
to save the port from falling into the hands of the Soviet and it will 
pay again. For, unless Shanghai pays, it is only a question of time 
when the Red armies will close in on Hangchow. When the capital 
of Chekiang falls, Shanghai lies at the mercy of the Reds. This is 
the picture of Central China as we see it at the moment, ruled over 
by a government surrounded on all sides by communist foes slowly 
closing the circle. 

Let us return to Manchuria. Let us assume that the League 
Mission, guided in making its recommendations by the Hoover 
Non-Recognition Doctrine, decides that it will not recognize the 
independence of Manchukuo, that the territory is and must remain 
an integral part of the Republic of China. Let us further assume 
that this report recognizes Nanking as the sovereign power and 
encourages Chiang Kai-shek and his vice-commander Chang Hsueh- 
liang to put forth an effort to restore their lost authority over the 
region. It goes without saying that these dyed-in-the-wool war- 


lords will never forego their right to reeonquer Manchukuo as long 
as it remains a part of China, any more than Cantun will surrender 
its right to impose by the sword its rule over the whole country, 
Nanking and Peking are already scheming and planning to send ay 
army to re-establish their authority and at the very first opportunity 
no matter how long delayed, this war of conquest will be staged, 
Chinese political writers and many foreign experts incline to the 
belief that only the presence of the Japanese army in Manchukuo 
prevents the immediate reoccupation of the country by the veteran 
divisions of the Young Marshal and his allies. This may all be true, 
but it is well to remember that the reverse is also true. The rule 
works both ways. 

If Manchukuo is still a part of China, then the new state has 
just as much right to invade and conquer Hopei and other parts 
of North China as these provinces have to invade and impose their 
tule on Manchukuo. That is altogether legitimate, within the 
League Covenant and the Treaties, and, which is more important, 
according to old custom. No outside powers could intervene to 
prevent this move any more than they have intervened in the past 
in other inter-provincial wars. Now, if the armies of Manchukno, 
drilled, disciplined and led by Japanese officials should take the 
offensive, invade Hopei and capture Tientsin and Peiping, what 
could the Powers do ? 

In the event a victorious Manchukuo army should occupy 
Peiping and make it the capital of the new state, would the Le. 
gations move to Nanking or recognize the new government ? The 
people of Manchukuo, that is, the vast majority of the farmers and 
workers, are keen for peace. All they ask, like their brothers in 
other parts of China, is to be let alone and permitted to solve their 
domestic problems in their own way. For the moment, they are 
not thinking of warlike adventures, of invading North China or 
extending their influence inside the Wall, although normally that 
is the innermost thought and ambition of every inhabitant of the 
“ Outside wall” regions. The present rulers of Manchukuo believe 
that given a fair chance they can bring peace, happiness and pros- 
perity to their country and set an example of good government 
that the rest of China will be constrained to follow. 


The People Want Peace 


Whether the people are similarly inspired is difficult to say, for 
the dweller in Manchuria, whether Chinese, Manchu, or Mongol lives 
in the traditions of the past and believes in his right to swoop down, 
conquer and impose his rule on the country inside the Wall. For 
the moment, however, they are not militarily inclined. They do 
not want the luxury of a huge army that eats up all the revenues 
and leaves nothing for education, public works or civil salaries. 
Rightly or wrongly, probably wrongly, from the Chinese viewpoint, 
they believe they are entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, something they could never aspire to or hope to attain under 
the old order of things. The Nationalists came roaring up 
through Central China shouting similar slogans and the whole 
world. applauded and gave them their opportunity to make 
good. 
The people of Manchukuo through their leaders come to us 
inspired with similar ideals and with the same opportunity to 
work out their destiny. They have been given their chance through 
the intervention of Japan in the same way that the Nationalists were 
seated in power through the instrumentality of Moscow. The 
Nationalists have failed to make good. They have exhausted 
their Mandate from Heaven and plunged the country deeper and 
deeper into the morass of despair. The people of Manchukuo will 
not always remain indifferent to the menace to their security and 
liberties arising from the preparations of their former bandit over- 
lords to invade and reimpose their yoke. That is not human 
nature in any part of the world. The day may conceivably artive 
when the armies of Manchukuo may assume the offensive in shee! 
self-defense, to protect themselves while there is yet time to do so. 

These armies may be trained, organized and directed by 
Japanese generals and military advisers, What of it ? Who led 
and advised the Nationalist armies on their slogan-shouting march 
from Canton to Hankow ? Who furnished not only moral but 
material support in money, arms, munitions, leaders and advisers 
to the movement that gave to the Kuomintang the domination of 
China and elevated Chiang Kai-shek from a subordinate military 
officer to the Dictator of Modern China ?. Who financed Chiang 
Kai-shek when he broke away from his partners in Hankow ant 
established an anti-communist government at Nanking? How, 
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where and from whom did he get the first few millions for his 
war-chest to successfully combat the Soviet-directed government 
at Hankow and save the port of Shanghai from becoming the 
springboard for World Revolution in the Far East ? How has he 
maintained his military leadership? How many foreign military 
advisers and instructors are on his payroll in Nanking, drawing 
up and directing his plans of campaign and ruthless warfare 
against his rivals? How many foreign aviators were engaged in 
the last civil war in which, according to Lin Yu-tang, the casualties 
were nearly twenty million in killed and wounded, not to mention 
the waste of two hundred million dollars. 


Precedent is Established 


If military adventurers from every country in the world can 
organize, instruct and drill other Chinese armies and direct them 
in actual warfare, there can be no reasonable objection if a few 
hundred or thousand Japanese military experts whip the Man- 
chukuo army into shape and directs its operations in a defensive or 
offensive war against other Chinese armies led by experts of other 
nations. Many of these Japanese may become citizens of the new 
state and have a legal right to fight in its forces. Neither can there 
be any legitimate opposition if, in order to protect her vital in- 
terests in Manchukuo, Japan advances the funds to put the new 
government on its feet or to organize its defense forces. 

No protest was heard when Soviet Russia intervened in the 
affairs of China and financed the Cantonese in a movement for the 
conquest of the rest of the country, even when it became apparent 
that the real object of the campaign was to drive the “‘ capitalist and 
imperial powers’’ out of China, confiscate their properties and use 
Shanghai as the Far Eastern headquarters for World Revolution. 
That was all proper and legitimate. Had Great Britain or even 
Japan intervened at that time by openly financing the other side, 
no protest would have been forthcoming from Washington. The 
money that did finance the counter-offensive to this movement 
came in a round-about way to bolster up Chiang Kai-shek’s new 
government, but there has been no publicity given to the incident, 
let alone a formal protest from other Powers. There are many 
precedents to justify Japan, should she decide to unofficially advance 
the funds to organize the Manchukuo Government and place its 
army on a footing to wage war against a common enemy. 

While such a war is not inevitable or even thought of at the 
present moment, yet it is always a possibility, strictly legal and 
within the treaties. If a Manchukuo army should conquer North 
China and seat Pu Yi on the throne of his fathers, would this be an 
intervention in the affairs of China on the part of Japan or merely 
another campaign in a long series of Chinese civil wars? Would 
such intervention be any different from the intervention of Soviet 
Russia which elevated to supreme power a group of Moscow-trained 
puppets who have since handed over half the country to communist 
tule? The last of the Manchus, a baby in arms, abdicated in favor 
of a republic to be ruled over by the representatives of the people 
and these self-imposed leaders betrayed their trust and handed 
over their patrimony to Moscow. If, as the most out-spoken 
followers of Sun Yat-sen now declare, the Kuomintang has 
exhausted its Mandate and is no longer fit to rule, has the 
Emperor, grown to man’s estate, the right to reascend the 
Throne and re-establish his authority, or is this right now vested 
mM an upstart bandit-dynasty with the power passing down from 
father to son? At least, Pu Yi's restoration to power would have 
Something of poetic justice surrounding if, after the scandalous 
way his rights have been ignored under the solemn contract entered 
Into with the republic. 


Broad Aspects of Question 


Whether the people and the outside world realize it or not, 
the issues unfolding themselves in the north are not altogether 
confined to the recognition or non-recognition of an autonomous 
Chinese state. They are merely part of that greater conflict of 
ideas upon whose final outcome rests whether a quasi-democracy, 
communism, or a liberalized-autocracy is to rule in this part of the 
world. The revolutionary leaders of New China thought that de- 
Mocracy was the cure for all the ilis of their country, so they forced 
the abdication of the Emperor and proclaimed a Republic. The 
tepublic failed. It was doomed to failure from the start. It never 

achanee. A military oligarchy seized the reins of power with 
tach petty war-lord reserving to himself the right to conquer the 


rest of the country by the sword. The revolutionary party rose in 
its wrath to do away with this injustice and oppression and invited 
Moscow to help them put an end to militarism. Their campaign 
was successful. The country was united by the sword. The people 
at last were to come into their own. Within three years however 
the leaders of the new dispensation were fighting amongst them- 
selves with armies mightier than any before possessed by the 
Tuchuns. An entirely new type of militarism was evolved under 
despots more contemptuous of the rights of the people than any 
of the former régimes. 

Grinding and squeezing the last copper cash out of the people, 
imposing and collecting exorbitant taxes years in advance, exacting 
forced contributions from cities, towns and villages, confiscating 
their grains, cattle and carts, tearing apart their dwellings for the 
few sticks to make firewood, enslaving the young men for transport 
service and the young women for their amusement, the new system 
has bled the nation white and driven the people in desperation into 
the ranks of the communist and bandit armies who are now con- 
tending with their military overlords for the supremacy. Chiang 
Kai-shek cannot suppress these armies of discontent without 
unlimited funds and the more he gets, the more he will demand. If 
he fails, the Communists will rule Central China, (they rule it now) 
and will either seize or cut off Shanghai from the interior. Without 
trade and free access to the hinterland, Shanghai faces financial ruin. 

The triumph of Communism in Central China may not directly 
concern those nations far removed from contact with its evil in- 
fluences but when Mongolia, North Manchuria, and Northwest 
China are already within the Soviet sphere, -it would seem that 
Japan is vitally concerned as to what form of government is to 
emerge from this chaos and high carnival of misrule. Whether 
she has the right or not to intervene is beside the question. The 
United States has intervened at will in Mexico, supplying one side 
or the other with arms and munitions and extending or withholding 
recognition, in order to safeguard its own interests. The right to 
intervene under these circumstances is taken for granted and does 
not even provoke comment. 

Presenting China with a Charta and permitting her all 
the time necessary to solve her problems in her own way and create 
a stable government, simply means that we have handed over the 
people of this country to a communist dictatorship imperilling the 
existence of Japan and undermining the very foundations of the 
state. Would Japan be justified in protecting herself against this 
menace ? Most emphatically, she would not. The rest of the 
world, is not interested in the problems of Japan or her continued 
existence as an orderly empire. Far better would it be for de- 
mocracy to see a communist China emerge as the dominant power 
in the Far East than permit imperial Japan to assume this réle. 
Ten times rather would we be the playmate of China than the partner 
of Japan. That seems to be the psychology underlying the present 
situation. But suppose Japan does not intervene openly in viola- 
tion of the treaties. Suppose she simply follows the very wise 
precedents created by the United States in Mexico and Latin 
America and by Soviet Russia and Great Britain in China, and un- 
officially finances or supports with arms, munitions and leaders, 
the new state of Manchukuo to combat this menace to their joint 
existence and security, would she be violating any treaty or trans- 
gressing any vital principle of international law? If other Govern- 
ments can freely use their discretionary powers to defend their 
interests, can we deny to Japan the same privilege ? 

Suppose Japan goes further and after a Manchukuo army has 
occupied Peking she restores the Emperor to his Throne in order to 
counteract the baneful influence of the Kuomintang military 
dictatorship or the spread of a militant communism, could we 
censure her for bringing China under a system of government the 
people understand and are accustomed to obey ? _ 

It is futile to peer too far into the future but if the new state 
of Manchukuo attains any degree of stability and strength will not 
the old traditional urge of the frontier and “ Outside Wall” groups 
lead them to repeat the cycle and invade North China? Did not 
Chang Tso-lin, against the advice of his Japanese friends, find this 
lure of easy conquest too great to withstand ? Did not the Young 
Marshal follow in his father’s footsteps when he saw the chance 
for an easy victory and to divide the republic with the Nanking 
generalissimo ? 

The Old Marshal owed his position and continued rule to the 
friendship and support of the Japanese. He became a puppet who 
took “ advice,” dissembled his feelings and said nothing. Had 
he succeeded in conquering and establishing his rule over all China, 
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he would have broken with and defied his old friends. His son, 
the Young Marshal, became the conqueror of North China and 
Co-Ruler of the Republic and felt himself strong enough to stand 
alone. He refused to be a puppet, asserted his independence and 
attempted to force the Japanese out of Manchuria. Will the 
Japanese fare any better with any new ruler they may elevate to 
power ? Will not the new Chinese rulers of Manchukuo follow the 
traditions of their caste and accept all the money, arms, munitions 
and support that Japan will give and, when they feel strong enough, 
will they not also refuse to co-operate. For the moment, the new 
Manchukuo Government may be deeply obligated and grateful to 
Japan for starting them in business. 

The Kuomintang leaders were also grateful to Moscow, but 
when their goal was attained, they kicked their comrades out of 
China and killed all who adhered to their ideals. The Kuomintang 
generals are still trying to rid the land of communists. Can Japan 
have any more assurance that the new Chinese state she is now 
wet-nursing in Manchuria will not turn on her as soon as it feels 
strong enough to stand alone? Should Japan be foolish enough 
to support a movement that would enable this new government 
to conquer North China and seat Pu Yi on the vacant throne in 
Peiping, would not this recipient of her favors turn on her as soon 
as he consolidated his rule over the country ? 


Back to Moscow 


Now that Japan is creating a new state in Manchuria, Nanking 
and Peiping with a full prescience of what this may mean to their 
security are again seeking the help of their old comrades in Moscow. 
It does not matter that at the moment they are engaged in a huge 
campaign to suppress the Soviet communities and their armies in 
Central China. Should Moscow give ear to these appeals and extend 
further support to the Kuomintang, the price exacted will be a 
heavy one. The Yangtze Valley will remain Red with Hankow 
as the capital. Last year, when Canton broke with Nanking and 
both sides were preparing for another grand civil war, they dis- 

. patched their most persuasive and eloquent Left Wing spokesman 
to Japan to talk it all over with Baron Shidehara and the military 
leaders. Of course, this was merely a friendly visit, but Nanking 
accused him of having offered Manchuria to Japan in return for her 
assistance in the forthcoming war against Chiang Kai-shek. This 
same master of dialectics is now proceeding to Europe on another 
mission, just at the moment when Moscow’s help is most needed. 
What could he offer Stalin for his assistance against Japan or to 
restore the supremacy of the Left in the Kuomintang dictatorship, 
except a return to the old partnership, the elimination of Chiang and 
recognition of the accomplished fact in Central China ?- 

Or, perish the thought, would this emissary agree to revive the 
Soviet régime with Hankow as its capital and resume the struggle 
for supremacy where it left off in 1927? Sovietized-Chinese armies 
have isolated Hankow. It is a mere isle of safety in an ocean of 
anarchy. Other large armies are extending the communist sphere 
of influence. Chiang Kai-shek with all his generals is now in active 
campaign to suppress the communist movement. War on a 
tremendous scale is again being waged in Central China. Two 
hundred thousand people were killed, another million made homeless 
while several millions emigrated from the province of Kiangsi during 
the last communist suppression campaign and the situation is worse 
than it ever was before. But this time, Chiang’s finances are failing 
‘and unless Shanghai pays for its protection or a further tariff can 
be levied on imports, the Nanking régime is nearing the end of its 
financial rope. 

If Stalin could be persuaded to renew the old alliance and 
furnish money, arms, munitions as he did once before, what an 
opportunity for the Leaders of the Left to re-establish their head- 
quarters at Hankow, prosecute the war against Chiang to a finish 
and, when the communists are again in the saddle, join hands with 
‘Moscow against Japan. Moscow has never forgiven Chiang Kai-shek. 
The Cantonese Leaders will never forgive him for snatching away 
the fruits of a victory that was theirs and sharing the spoils with 
his Chekiang henchmen. This, then is the opportunity of years. 
What a powerful argument the rhetorician of the Left can place 
before the Third Internationale in Moscow at this moment! Or, 
let us look at it from another angle. China is almost finished 
financially. Shanghai may or may not pay for protection. Foreign 
trade can stand no further increase of duties. The law of diminish- 
ing returns is operating in several important sources of internal 


‘revenues. The military game is no longer profitable. The Chinese 
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are deeply disappointed that the League and the United States dig 
not send their armed forces to stop Japan. From time immemoria] 
they have played one nation against the other. Always, at the las 
moment, someone has fought their battles for them. This time 
their diplomacy failed and they face a future in which they yill 
have to stand on their own feet and fight their own battles. Their 
only friend left is Russia. The Chinese will drag the whole world 
dowrto ruin before they will negotiate with Japan alone or accep} 
what she has done in Manchuria. Mongolia, North Manchuria andj 
Central China are already communist. It requires no effort to go the 
whole ruddy way and become another unit in the far-flung system 
of Soviet Republics. It offers a way out of many difficulties, 
especially revenge upon Japan. Foreigners in Shanghai are so intent 
upon what Japan is doing that they are blind to the possibilities 
of further danger in their own immediate neighborhood. 


A Question of Revenues 


Let us return to Manchukuo. As long as the advice of Japan 
carries weight with the new government, the old cycles of invasion 
into North China are finished. Manchukuo will be maintained 
as “a Land of Peace,” but ready at all times to resist any encroach. 
ment on its independence by an invasion from the outside. The 
new state, however, must live. It must have its revenues and here 
it faces at the outset of its existence the loss of its most important 
source of income from the customs at Dairen. 

Japan holds Dairen under a treaty with the Government of 
China, committed under its provisions to hand over all duties 
collected at this port to the recognized government at Nanking, an 
anomaly in international procedure that is probably unique. Nan- 
king refuses to recognize the treaty under which Japan holds the 
Liaotung Leased Territory. She declares it invalid and calls upon 
Japan to get out. Japan retorts that the treaty is valid and binding 
and politely permits the Chinese Customs Administration to collect 
its dues at the port of Dairen and remit the proceeds to Nanking, 
where it is thankfully received. China has carried the issue to the 
point where Japan has been compelled to defend her position by 
force, creating a situation which has enabled the people of Man. 
churia to declare their independence. War, in all but name, is being 
waged over this issue, yet Japan still recognizes the treaty whose 
rejection on the part of China caused all the trouble. If the treaty 
is invalid and Japan accepts this interpretation and refuses to 
permit any further collection of Chinese customs at the port of 
Dairen, how could China enforce her demands, except by war ! 

The question must sooner or later arise as to whether the Liao- 
tung Peninsula is an integral part of China or Manchuria ? What 
government has the right to collect the duties at the port of Dairen ! 
The independent state of Manchukuo will not always permit its 
growing import and export trade to be taxed for the benefit of 
Nanking and to furnish the sinews of war for Chang Hsueh-liang to 
reconquer the country. 

It faces a difficult problem. Its main port is in Japanese 
territory, leased from the recognized Government of China and it 
cannot force Japan to disregard a treaty even though Nanking 
denies its validity. Here we have the making of a pretty little 
dispute that brings in the other Powers interested in preserving 
the integrity of China’s customs service for the security of their 
loans. There are already indications that the British and Americans 
are becoming uneasy and severely critical of any interference with 
the Customs service which for years has stood on a par with the 
Open Door Doctrine as a guarantee for the preservation of Chinas 
territorial integrity and administrative independence. 

If Japan adheres to the treaty with China, then Manchukuo 
would have to establish another customs house at the border of the 
Leased Territory and impose additional duties on trade, or go to 
war with Nanking to compel the cession of the peninsula so that 
she could then enter into a customs agreement with Japan direct. 
As long as Nanking is recognized by the Powers, there is little hop? 
that it will voluntarily surrender the Liaotung Peninsula to Man- 
chukuo, A Manchukuo invasion of North China may therefore 
become necessary in order that the new state can extract from 
Nanking a treaty surrendering its sovereignty in perpetuity ove 
the Leased Territory so that it may negotiate a new lease and 
customs arrangement with Japan. Should Japan recognize the 
new state, which seems imminent, and a dispute arises as to whether 
Nanking or Hsinking is entitled to the customs revenues from Daven, 
would she be justified, pending the final solution of this dispute, 
in holding in escrow all collections over the amount stipulated for 
the service of foreign loans ? 
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America’s Humiliation in 1905 


How Roosevelt Won the Boycott but Lost a Railway 


FOREWORD : 


The following article is extracted and abridged from a more 
complete inside history of Chinese railway intrigues, written 
several years ago to explain the international conspiracy for the 
conquest of China, in which Belgium, acting as the silent partner 
of Russia and France, undermined American influence and 
prestige in the Far East and brought down upon our trade a 
boycott to compel us to surrender to the Chinese demands. 

The agitation for the cancellation of the Canton-Hankow 
Railway concession had been progressing for several months, 
when on December 22, 1904, the Chinese Minister at Washington 
abruptly informed the State Department that his Government 
had decided to cancel and annul the agreements made with the 
American China Development Company. Secretary Hay pro- 
tested vigorously against this act of spoliation and unilateral 
action on the part of China and President Roosevelt was so 
incensed, when, after months of futile correspondence he was 
faced with the accomplished fact, that he demanded an im- 
mediate explanation from the Chinese Government. When it 
became apparent that the American company had acted on its 
own responsibility without consulting the State Department, 
he had to swallow the insult and withdraw as gracefully as 
possible from a humiliating position. 

During the height of these negotiations in May, 1905, the 
Chinese guilds and chambers of commerce using the inequitable 
treatment of their people entering the United States as a pretext, 
declared a boycott against American goods to take effect after 

August of that year. It is difficult to disassociate from the 

campaign then raging throughout China for the restoration of 

sovereign rights (centered on recovering the Canton-Hankow 

Railway Concession) at the precise moment when severe 

pressure was being brought to bear upon the American share- 

holders to sell out. The aims and objects of the anti-foreign 
campaign of 1905 which found expression in the American 
boycott and the methods employed by the Manchu regime to 
enforce compliance with its demands are similar in every re- 


HE neat stock-market trick that the old Belgian financial 
group played on Americans in China stands as the most 
unfortunate episode in our relations with this country, 
a humiliation for our diplomacy and finance unequalled in 

our history for its bearing upon our honor and good-faith. The 
American-China Development Company holding the important 
Canton-Hankow Railway concession, disregarding the intense 
international game of empire being played in China, very unwisely 
permitted its skares to be dealt with on the open market and woke up 
one fine morning to find that the majority of its stock with control 
over its operations had passed into the hands of a Belgian syndicate, 
in violation of the plain provision of the contract which prohibited 
the transfer of the American rights “to any other nation or people of 
another nationality.” 

With a full knowledge of these terms and their bearing on 
American prestige in the Far East, the Belgians proceeded to oust 
us from control. They wasted no time in negotiation or explana- 
tion. A Belgian representative superseded the American executive 
in New York and, without even consulting with or advising the 
Chinese Government, a Belgian general manager, chief engineer 
and a full staff were sent out to China to take over the concession 
and proceed with the work. Not the slightest consideration was 
shown to American sentiment or Chinese sovereignty. 

The Belgians held the concession for the line from Peking to 
Hankow under an agreement recognizing the Russo-Chinese Bank 
48 fiscal agent for the line. The British Government, it will be 
Tecalled, delivered an ultimatum to China for her gross breach-of- 
faith in this matter, demanded compensatory railway concessions 
to offset the Russian advantage and created the Yangtze Valley 
Into a British sphere of interest. Through the purchase of the 
majority shares in the American-China Development Company, 
the Belgians obtained control of the Canton-Hankow line, thus 


spect to the more recent application of the economic weapon by 
Nationalist China to compel Japan to surrender the South 
Manchuria Railway and the Liaotung Lease. 

The Government of 1905 unilaterally cancelled the 
Canton-Hankow concession and answered the State Depart- 
ment’s protest by warning the American public that it would 
not recognize any further sales of bonds for the construction of 
the line. The American company were coerced into accepting 
the Chinese demands and to sell out a concession in which it 
enjoyed a twenty per cent share of the profits. They accepted 
$3,000,000 as compensation for the loss of prospective profits, 
closed the deal and were glad to get out of the mess. 

Americans and Chinese sometimes wonder why the big 
financial interests of the United States are not so keen about 
advancing loans to build Chinese railways and other public 
works. The answer is, they were the first to experience the full 
effect of China’s tortous diplomacy which made them the laugh- 
ing stock of Europe. Wall Street has never forgotten. It has 
watched other enterprising and cock-sure Americans wander 
gaily through the open door and place their bets on the Chinese 
wheel of fortune but the wise old group on the Corner never 
gets excited. It remembers; and never plays. That one ex- 
perience saved American investors hundreds of millions in - 
Chinese bonds that to-day would be in default, if not repudiated. 
It is one instance where the much maligned international 
bankers made no mistake. China won in 1905 but lost some- 
thing she has never been able to regain. 

The Japanese were more unsophisticated. They were new 
in the international financial game and poured their millions 
into China, with and without security. When successive Chinese 
Governments openly declared these loans illegal, repudiated 
their obligations and then applied the economic weapon to 
enforce their demands for the restoration of the South Manchuria 
Railway and the Liaotung Lease, they defended themselves by 
force against these acts of spoliation and violation of treaties. 


opening up a through trunk railway from the north to the south of 
China, where it would link up with the projected French lines from 
Indo-China ; a strategic road through the heart of the Yangtze 
Valley for the Russian and French armies to use when the time came 
for carrying out their deep laid plans of conquest.. The Belgians 
had also secured the contract from Viceroy Chang Chih-tung for 
equipping and directing the operations of the new Hanyang Iron 
and Steel Works, across the river from Hankow, thus creating 
another important link in the great scheme of conquest ; a muni- 
tions base in the very heart of the disputed country. 


The Double Cross 


The appearance of the Belgians at Canton startled the British 
and aroused the people of the southern provinces, who had many 
grievances against the foreigners for outraging their traditions. 
It was easy to stir them up against the Americans and the evidence 
is overwhelming that they were incited by interested foreigners to 
start an agitation for the cancellation of the concession. Without 
asking our Government for an explanation, the Chinese Minister at 
Washington abruptly informed the State Department on December 
22, 1904, that his Government had decided to cancel and annul the 
contract. Secretary Hay replied, urging that no action be taken 
until all the interested parties had been heard from. He 
furthermore protested against the Chinese Government taking 
direct action against an American company without consulting 
the State Department and informed them that sufficient shares 
had been repurchased from foreigners to assure to Americans 
absolute control of the property. This was followed by another 
letter reiterating the above statement and adding, that as a 
matter of fact, the control had never passed out of American 
hands. 
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J. P. Morgan had patriotically and at a heavy sacrifice re- 
purchased in Europe, sufficient shares to insure permanent American 
control, and President Roosevelt personally assured the Chinese 
Government that no matter where or by whom the shares were 
held, the enterprise would always remain under the protection of the 
American flag. Notwithstanding these assurances of good-will and 
good-faith, the agitation in China was redoubled. Secretary Hay 
instructed Minister Conger to enter an energetic protest against 
cancellation of the concession and to inform the Chinese Govern- 
ment that the United States could not acquiesce in such an act of 
spoliation. Peking, as usual, shirked responsibility by throwing the 
blame on the gentry of the provinces and the onus of making the 
final decision upon the Hukwang and Liang Kwang viceroys. 

Disregarding Hay’s protest against any direct negotiation with 
the American company, Peking authorized the Chinese Minister at 
Washington to deal with the company direct. Without the official 
knowledge of the State Department, the Chinese Minister (Chentung 
Liang-cheng) followed his instructions and in June, 1905, informed 
the State Department that the American shareholders had signed 
an agreement to sell the concession and the railway to the Chinese 
Government for $6,750,000. John Hay, the great friend of China, 
lay on his death bed and this cold and almost calculating disrespect 
roused the ire and fighting blood of President Roosevelt.. He 
demanded an immediate answer from the Chinese Government as to 
whether or not it had authorized such action, which on its face, 
was an insult to the American Government. 


As an example of how the Chinese Government of that day 
operated in its international relations and shirked responsibility in 
an emergency, the answer of Prince Ching (head of the Chinese 
Board of Foreign Affairs) to President Roosevelt, deserves to be 
quoted in full : 

**T have the honor to state that my board has made inquiry 
into the matter and finds as follows : 


“The Grand Council, last year and this year, copied and 
sent to His Excellency, Chang Chih-tung altogether three 
‘confidential letters of instructions from the Emperor directing 
him, by order of the Throne, to devise some means to gain back 
control of the*railway. The Chinese Government, therefore, 
having given Chang Chih-tung authority to act in this matter, 
and, moreover, Chang Chih-tung’s memorial requesting that he 
and Liang (Chinese Minister to Washington) be employed to 
act conjointly therein, having been approved, it is plain that 
His Excellency Liang certainly acted within his authority.” 


How China Repaid Hay 


: This openly admits that the Emperor delegated his powers to 

Chang, the Hukwang viceroy, to devise any means to get back 
control of the concession and that Chang entirely ignored the Chinese 
Foreign Office presided over by Prince Ching, and worked direct 
with the Chinese Minister at Washington in flagrant violation of 
correct diplomatic procedure. The latter as cynically disregarded 
the protest of the State Department by negotiating the matter 
direct with the American company. 


The Chinese case was handled by Mr. John R. Forster, a retired 
American Minister to China, retained by the Chinese Government as 
its Legal Counsellor in the United States while Mr. Elihu Root 
represented the American-China Development Company. The 
State Department’s protest was completely ignored and the deal 
of surrender rushed through as a purely private transaction. 
Smarting under the humiliation and loss of “face” and feeling 
that it had been doublecrossed by both sides, the State Department 
accepted the accomplished fact and withdrew as gracefully as 
possible from its mortifying position, affronted and indignant at 
this exhibition of ingratitude on the part of China. In this brusque 
and cavalier manner, China repaid her debt to John Hay for his 
splendid efforts to preserve her territorial and administrative 
inde only a few short years before, when it looked as 
though she was doomed to partition. 

Americans will search in vain in the records of the State Depart- 
ment for any reference to this insult. Some day, however, when 
the now carefully guarded records of the Department are accessible 
to the public, some historian will invite attention to the fact that at 
the very time John Hay received the first.abrupt note from the 
Chinese Minister informing him of his Government’s decision to 
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cancel and annul the concession, he was busily engaged in sendj 
out circular telegrams to our ambassadors in Europe, instructing 
them to invite the attention of the governments to which they wer 
accredited to the possibility that China might be compelled to ced. 
some of her territory to neutral powers in the impending peag. 
negotiations between Russia and Japan and, seeking assurance 
from them that China’s territorial integrity would be respected. 


dohn Hay died on July 1,1905, fighting to the last to maintain 
the doctrine that now stands in the Nine Power Treaty as he 
Magna Charta, the one guarantee of China’s independence. Littl 
did he suspect that China herself was responsible for the war between 
Russia and Japan by reason.of her secret treaty of alliance with the 
former power, which, had it been known at that date, would haye 
fully justified Japan in demanding any territorial indemnity from 
China that she might deem proper. As he lay on his bed of sickney 
in New Hampshire, he must have learned that the Chinese Minister, 
acting under orders from his government, had deliberately ignored 
his protest and signed the agreement with the American share. 
holders of the Canton-Hankow Railway, surrendering the concession 
to China. A concession which implemented the Open Doo; 
Doctrine, committed the United States to defend China against 
partition and fortified John Hay’s policies, was taken away from 
us by the slippery and tortuous diplomacy of the Government the 
doctrine was promulgated to protect! John Hay’s last days were 
embittered by the affront from a nation he had championed and 
whose government owed its existence at that moment to his 
diplomacy. He once said: “‘ I would rather be the dupe of China 
that the chum of the Kaiser.”” He lived to see his wish fulfilled, 
History does not record another case of such base ingratitude. 
No wonder Roosevelt was indignant. 


The Final Affront 


Our humiliation, however, was not to end there. The Chines 
had no funds with which to pay for the concession at its surrender 
price, so they obtained a loan from the Hongkong Government 
for the amount and gave the British an option on furnishing the 
money for the completion of the line in the event the funds could 
not be raised in China. How the British put through this transac- 
tion without having to divide the loan with the German Bank, 
which it had an agreement to share such loans, is another story of 
high international finance and politics. The British cannot be 
censured for the part they played. They were pitted against a 
most powerful and unscrupulous grouping of international bankers 
playing the game of empire for their Russo-Franco-Belgo masters. 

In handing over the share control of the Canton-Hankow Rail- 
way to the Belgian combination that already controlled the Peking- 
Hankow line, the American unwittingly let the Bear into the Yang- 
tze Valley, made him a present of Canton and permitted him to 
grasp hands with his French partner in Kwangsi. Whatever part 
the British may have played in stirring up Chinese resentment 


- against Americans for this unpardonable political blunder can be 


excused in view of the enormous stakes involved. The British, 
with long experience in China, knew that the Chinese could never 
raise the funds to complete the railway and guarded their position 
by advancing the loan with which to pay us for the concession, on 
the condition that our rights reverted to them. The British Consul- 
General at Hankow who negotiated the deal with Viceroy Chang 
Chih-tung was knighted for his services to the Empire. Americas 
humiliation was complete. 


The Canton-Hankow Railway Concession was finally surrendet- 
ed at the height of the boycott in August, 1905. Roosevelt was 
furious over the humiliation China had put upon his government 
and the insult to John Hay, and in no mood to submit to any further 
indignity. When he declared the boycott a violation of solemn 
treaties and an act of hostility, he instructed.the Pacific fleet to stand 
seady for emergencies. The Chinese, however, had gained their 
main point. They called off the boycott and retired victorious from 
the battle of wits with the greatest secretary of state our countty 
has produced. What would have happened had the Chinese 
persisted in the boycott with Roosevelt tingling with rage over the 
affront to his government and Prince Ching’s masterly evasion © 
responsibility by “passing the buck” to Viceroy Chang, is better 
left to the imagination at a time when American opinion. is ince 
over Japan’s direct action when confronted with the samé 
provocation. 
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Nearing the Climax 


independence. Whether or not Japan is responsible for 
the creation of the new state is a technical quibble before 
the greater issue involved in the liberation of thirty 
million people from the yoke of slavery. If the world is to be 
governed by political formule devised for furthering the interests 
of any one state or league of states ; or to preserve a balance of 
wer by the freezing of political bourdaries and suppression of 
the right to revolt against oppression and injustice ; if we are to 
disregard those elemental factors upon which human liberties are 
founded, then civilization will slip back into another cycle of 
medievalism and the struggle of centuries towards the light of free- 
dom will have to be re-enacted. The fundamental rights of man to 
exist as human beings wrested by our forefathers from their tyrant 
overlords; the further boon of constitutional government, of 
political liberty and equality gained at the cost of tremendous 
sacrifices and that stand to-day as the very essence of our 
civilization, are gradually being abandoned before the relentless 
onslaught of the forces of reaction. 


Poland, Hungary, Jugo Slavia, Roumania, Turkey, Lithuania, 
Italy and Russia are ruled by despots, Mexico and other Latin 
American republics are a mockery and challenge to pure democracy. 
But the misfortunes of the peoples of these countries are mild 
indeed compared to the terrible price the untutored, illiterate and 
inarticulate millions of China are paying for the blessings of 
“democracy.’”’ For over a decade the slaughter has been continuous. 
More people have been killed in these Chinese civil wars than 
perished in the World War. How long must the butchery go on? 
How long will it be before one mighty war-lord completes the 
conquest of his rivals, establishes his rule over five hundred million 
people and emerges as the Napoleon of Asia ? 


An apathetic, helpless world breaking up on the rocks of in- 
solvency, is too intent upon its own salvation ; too case-hardened 
to human suffering to pay attention to the horror that is devastat- 
ing China. To preserve an out-worn political doctrine and the 
sanctity of a treaty that should never have been signed and that 
long ago should have been revised, this crime against civilization 
must go on to the bitter and inescapable end. 

The outside world cannot, interfere with the interna] affairs 
of China, for China is the “Sister Republic” of the great and 
glorious United States of America and her delegate sits with those 
of Great Britain and France in the Council of the League of Nations 
ona plane of full equality with these paladins of human liberties 
and rights. What a travesty on all that has gone before! What 
an insult to the memory of men who made the supreme sacrifice 
inthe World War! Fifteen vears ago, the President of the United 
States declared war against Germany, not that he had any but the 
wiost friendly feelings for the kindly, cultured, hard-working and 
peace-loving German people, but that the military machine that 
directed their government had become a menace to the peace of 
the world. It was a glorious crusade. We made Germany safe 
for Democracy. We then made Russia safe for Bolshevism, with- 
drew our armies from overseas and watched unconcernedly while 
nine European states, (four of which attained independence as a 
result of our sacrifices) reverted to the very type of government 
that we went to war to overthrow! We then gave a Magna Charta 
to Republican China to do as she pleased. We tied our own hands 
and those of eight other Powers while China was left to her own 
devices to work out a problem in self government that took the 
Anglo-Saxon centuries to prepare for. We have watched one 
War-lord after another contend for the supremacy until to-day 
the country is overrun with armies of mercenaries, communists 
and bandits fighting each other for the right of preying upon a 
helpless people. 

For over a decade, Liberal Japan, adhering religiously to her 
treaty commitments, endeavored by the most exemplary and 
conciliatory diplomacy to settle amicably her differences with 
China. The Liberals of Japan deluded themselves into a belief that 
Republican China in time would come to understand their friendly 
and pacific intentions. The unprecedented patience and forbearance 


O February 18, the new state of Manchukuo declared its 


of Japan in the face of repeated’ rebuffs, insults, encroachment 
upon her rights and provocations that constituted acts of 
war, finally reached the extreme limit. A militarized China, 
overrun with armies of three million men, commanded by war- 
lords who, in at least one instance. believed himself invincible 
and comparable to Napoleon, rejected all attempts on the part 
of Japan to negotiate the disputes between the two countries. 
Insulted, challenged and with no relief in sight under the treaties, 
Japan struck in self-defense and in doing so liberated the people 
of Manchuria from a despotism ten times more vicious and dangerous 
than the system the Allies overthrew in Germany. 


The Plight of China 


Are these people to be handed back to the tender mercies of 
their former taskmasters? The Far Eastern Review entertains 
no illusions about the policies of Japan. We understand what 
the militarists of that country are endeavoring to accomplish and 
as long as they abide by their promises and pledges to respect the 
territorial integrity of China, there is no difference in their program 
to the policies pursued by the United States in protecting its own 
interests in the Caribbean. But more important than the tempor- 
ary political issues involved, are those higher ideals of human liber- 
ties, which incline us to the viewpoint that the people of China 
have the same right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
enjoyed by other people, no matter how, when, where or by whom, 
these rights are obtained. We are convinced after thirty years 
of intimate contact with conditions in this country, that there 
is now no escape from the pitiless militarism that keeps the “stupid 
people” in subjection, unless help comes from the outside. We 
have the greatest respect for many of the leaders of modern China. 
We know how earnestly they have struggled to carry out in practice 
the principles and ideals of their departed Leader. But they are 
powerless, impotent, mere puppets of their military colleagues. 
Civil government in China is a dream of the far distant future. Not 
until these vast armies are disbanded can real power be exercised 
by the civilian heads of the government. Under the present 
system, no high government official can impose his views without 
an army at his back. Only recently, General Chen Ming-shu 
resigned as Minister of Communications because his army had 
been transferred to Fukien, leaving him without military support. 
He declared that no military man had any business to fill a civil 
post. The whole deplorable Shanghai incident is traceable to the 
fact that in the peace negotiations between Canton and Nanking, 
the Southern leaders would not trust themselves in Chiang Kai- 
shek’s power without their own army to protect them and guarantee 
their get-away in the event of a conflict of policies. 

The Manchurian dispute could have been settled in its early 
stages had Nanking consented to open direct negotiations with 
Japan, but the system of military alliances in China operated to 
make impossible a peaceful solution of the dispute by negotiation. 
Chiang Kai-shek is under deep obligations to Chang Hsueh-liang, 
who intervened in the 1930 campaign when both sides were 


exhausted and laid down the terms of an alliance which Nanking 


was powerless to reject. When the Manchurian incident scattered 
the Young Marshal’s armies, Nanking dared not assert its authority 
in a dispute which concerned the territory of its northern ally. 
After the reports circulated as to the objects of Mr. Eugene Chen’s 
visit to Japan last year, no southern diplomat could be trusted to 
handle the Manchurian dispute, so the Young Marsha! imposed his 
own diplomats on Nanking as a guarantee that he would not be 
sold out to Japan. This explains why the foreign policies of 
Nanking are now directed by the Young Marshal’s adherents ; Lo 
Wen-kan in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, W. W. Yen at Geneva 
and Dr. Wellington Koo and his staff of advisors as Assessors on 
the League Mission of Inquiry. The whole machinery of Nanking’s 
diplomacy, propaganda, publicity and intrigue is now under the 
direction of Chang Hsueh-liang’s most expert manipulators, fighting 
to retain their master’s hold over his “ private property.” In 
this fight, there enters no principles of right and justice or the rights 


’ of the people of Manchuria to a voice in their own affairs. 
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Another Accomplished Fact 


Manchuria is and must remain an integral part of China, that 

is, it must be restored to its military overlord. But events are 
moving fast. The new independent state is to be recognized by 
Japan. The Diet has voted for early recognition. The Premier 
and Foreign Minister are committed to this policy. The League 
Mission will face another accomplished fact before its report and 
recommendations can be prepared for submission to Geneva. 
- Nanking has issued an indignant and vigorous protest against 
Japan’s recognition of the new state and announces its determina- 
tion to continue the struggle for the restoration of the territory 
to China, at all costs. This official statement was issued at the 
precise moment when Dr. Wellington Koo and his advisors were 
is Nanking, evidence, if such evidence be needed, that the policies 
of the Kuomintang are now dictated by the Northern Military 
Group. As with the Communists and with Canton, Kwangsi and 
Szechuen, no real effort is made to solve the problems of the country 
by conciliation or a spirit of compromise recognizing the rights and 
liberties of the people. The people of Manchuria, Chinese in heart 
and spirit, cannot be permitted to form their own government 
because their opportunity came as the result of Japan’s military 
activities. It is therefore a “ bogus régime” that deprives their 
legal overlord from restoring his hold over their lives and fortunes. 
The Nanking Government itself which owes its existence to the 
active support of Soviet Russia and maintains itself in power by 
the overwhelming weight of armies engaged constantly in waging 
major campaigns to save itself from extinction at the hands of a 
people rendered desperate by injustice, oppression and hunger, 
invites a futher holocaust in order that government of the war- 
lords shall not perish and disappear. 

In good, old-fashioned pre-war phraseology, Nanking says : 
**¥For self-preservation and doing her share in upholding 
the sanctity of world peace structures, China is determined 
to oppose, at any cost, such action on the part of Japan. For 

_any consequences arriving from such opposition, Japan 
must be held responsible.’’ This is signed by Mr. Wang Ching- 
wei, the great humanitarian of the Left, the Liberal leader of New 
China, the protagonist of the movement for popular government 
and elimination of militarism. 


We are of the opinion that as long as Japan respects the 
territorial integrity of China and assists in any way towards the 
establishment of a properly organized, reasonably honest and efficient 
local civil government, it will be the first step towards a real and 
lasting unification of China under a league of autonomous states 
that in due course can delegate their powers to a Central Govern- 
ment to act for them in foreign affairs, national security, finance 
and other matters. In no other way can Manchuria be united 
to the main body of China without a long drawn out disastrous 
civil war between the military oligarchy of the North and the new 
civil régime that has made the first step towards creating a new 
nation of freemen and free states. 


People Have No Choice 


Mr. Wang Ching-wei denies to the people of Manchuria the 
right that Dr. Sun exercised in appealing to Moscow for the help 
that finally wafted his party into autocratic power. Backing 
his pronouncement with armies of nearly two million and a half 
men, this champion of human rights and liberties says to the people 
of Manchuria that they must submit to the rule “of the military 
overlord of North China, or take the consequences. 


The people of @hina and of Manchuria have no choice in this 
matter. The slaughter must go on. To the millions who have 
been sacrificed in order that the Kuomintang principles might 
prevail, other millions of despairing humanity must now be 
slaughtered to uphold a principle that has already brought more 
death, misery, sorrow, destruction and human suffering to the 
pow of China than the Great War did to the peoples of the 

est. 


Would it not be more humane, more equitable and more in 
keeping with doing its “‘ share in upholding the sanctity of world 
peace structures” for Nanking to congratulate the people of 
Manchuria on their liberation from tyranny and oppression, and 
although it may look with disfavor on the means employed, it has 
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full confidence in the loyalty and patriotism of the Chinese jp 
Manchuria to retain their traditions, their nationalism and thei 
allegiance and that some day when the clouds of civil war haye 
disappeared over China Proper, the nation will again be reunited 
under a common flag ? 


At a time when Communism in the Yangtze region and the 
independence movement in Canton threatens the very existence of 
government that can sustain itself in power only by another success. 
ful major military campaign, it would seem the height of folly to 
invite further disaster by goading the people of Manchuria into 
defending their newly found freedom. The basic issue of the 
customs revenues which we outlined in another article is already 
being forced by the Mancaukuo Government, earlier than we 
expected. Hsinking has informed Nanking that it has decided to 
control the Dairen and other customs completely without delay and 
an official notice was sent to the head of the Dairen customs on 
June 9, instructing him to notify the Inspector-General of the 
Chinese Customs and asking his agreement to the customs autonomy 
of Manchukuo. ‘‘In the event that the Inspector-General 
should adhere to a resistant attitude against Manchukuo” 
concluded the statement, ‘‘ drastic and decisive measures will 
be taken and the Nanking Government will be held 
responsible for any happening.’’ 


The issue we clearly forsaw is now definitely planted. Man. 
chukuo talks war. Nanking replies in the same tenor. Both 
sides hold the other responsible for what may happen. 
Nanking’s Finance Minister, Mr. T. V. Soong, hurls defiance at 
Tokyo and calls upon the Powers for help in a message burdened 
with superlatives as to the danger to world peace and economic 
stability involved in the diversion of nine million gold dollars 
(26,078.000 Haikwan Taels) from the Nanking to the Manchukuo 
treasury. ‘‘ The appalling effect of a monetary loss of the 
above amount from the total revenue is a calamity impossible 
to face.’’ Coming from a Finance Minister who has collected three 
or four billions in taxes during his tenure of office and raised another 
billion on the security of the customs surplus and other revenues 
and who recently resigned because he failed to induce the Chinese 
bankers to advance another modest $60,000,000 (silver) loan for 
the armies of his Generalissimo, indicates how desperate Nanking 
is for funds. 


Historical Details 


Forgetful of the time when Canton, standing on its independence, 
defied the Powers and attempted to divert the customs revenues of 
that port to the treasury of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Mr. Soong now de- 
clares that ‘‘if the Maritime Customs which has been the 
mainstay of China’s finances is broken up, a financial catas- 
trophe of the first magnitude will occur, demoralizing the 
Chinese market with consequent world-wide repurcussions.” 
He then invokes the aid of the Powers in the following moving 
entreaty ; ‘‘ The friendly Powers are interested in the integrity 
of the Maritime Customs, which is the one prop against 
financial chaos. They are interested in the Customs as 
security for their loans and their loans inarrears. They are 
committed to the Open Door policy in Manchuria. They 
have solemnly guaranteed the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China. Ina world already darkened by economic 
depression surely they cannot regard with indifference the 
callous destruction of the solvency of four hundred million 
people.’’ 

Mr. Soong’s message is the most touching cry for help that has 
come out of China since last September, carefully calculated to 
appeal to the pocketbook instead of sentiment and regard for 
treaties. In effect, it is a direct bid for British sympathy and support 
and is being answered nobly by the leading British newspapers 1 
China. The North-China Daily News rails at Manchukuo 8 
* Japan’s robot ” and holds Tokyo responsible for its high-handed 
actions in interfering with the sanctity of the Customs. The 
surplus revenues of the Peking-Mukden Railway due to British 
creditors and used by the Chinese for schemes intended to injure 
Japanese interests by diverting traffic from the South Manchuria 
Railway to lines hypothecated to British bondholders apparently 
was not such a great calamity to China’s credit standing. Neither 
was it in any way impaired when the Chinese Government refused 
to pay either the principal or the interest on the construction cost 


’ of other lines built and equipped for them by the Japanese and 
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which were also used to divert traffic from the South Manchuria 
jine to the British directed Peking-Mukden line. 

As long as China’s repudiation of and default on her legitimate 
obligations operate to injure Japan, the other Powers seem quite 
indifferent. The question arises; are the obligations of China 
secured on her Customs revenues more sacred than the debts owing 
to Japan for loans used in the building of Manchurian railways ? 
Nanking will never repay Japan for her advances to past Man- 
churian régimes. How then can Japan collect what is owing to 
her 2 Who can she apply to, if not the Manchukuo Government ? 
How can the new state pay these debts without revenues? Either 
Nanking must assume responsibility for these debts or make some 
provision that will enable Manchukuo to pay them. But Nanking 
will never pay. They are not her obligations. These debts were 
contracted by Chang Tso-lin and his son and will never be recognized 
as a legitimate charge on the revenues of Nanking, which has 
hypothecated every asset it could lay its hands on, in order to 
raise the wind to maintain its swollen armies. Even if Nanking 
assumed the liabilities of Manchuria, it could give no guarantee 
worth the paper it was written on that they would be paid. The 
only revenues of Manchuria worth while are the proceeds from 
its customs. 

The integrity of the Customs may be the bulwark of China’s 
credit, but as long as it can make it stick, the right to collect its 
own revenues is also a matter of grave concern not only to the 
new state but to Japan which looks to Manchukuo to assume the 
obligations repudiated by its former régime. 

The surplus customs revenues which might have served as 
security for all other foreign debts not otherwise secured, have been 
used to secure a series of domestic loans intended largely for military 
purposes and the consolidation of power in the hands of the Chiang 
Kai-shek régime. It may be true that the integrity of the Customs 
isa matter of grave concern to the world, but it is equally true that 
it has become a matter of far greater concern to the holders of 
Chinese domestic bonds and the fortunes of the armies that rely 
upon this source of revenue for their upkeep. There is no danger 
that the new state of Manchukuo will impair in any way the service 
of the foreign loans secured on the Customs, as its government 
has declared its willingness to divide the responsibility of Nanking 
in defraying its proportionate share of these obligations. The 
appeal of Mr. Soong is therefore intended to interest all the Powers 


in preserving a source of revenue for the maintenance of Nanking’s 
armies that sooner or later will attempt to reimpose authority over 
Manchukuo. It will be interesting to watch the reaction to an 
appeal which in its last analysis is intended to align the outside 
Powers with Nanking in guaranteeing China’s domestic war obliga- 
tions. 

Despite attacks upon its good faith and denunciation of its 
policies, the Japanese Government declines to get excited, reiterat- 
ing that it is not responsible for the policies of the new state and 
disclaiming any authority over the acts of its officials. Tokyo 
realizes better than Nanking the complications attached to surrender- 
ing the Dairen customs to Manchukuo, raising the issue of the 
status of the Leased Territory under a treaty recognized by Japan 
but declared invalid by China. In effect, Japan considers the 
Government of China as the lessor, but it is clear that the question 
as to whether the Leased Territory is or is not an integral part of 
Manchuria is corollary to the larger issue of Manchukuo’s independ- 
ence. The solution of the Custom’s incident rests squarely upon 
the ability of the new state to assert and maintain this independence 
and although Tokyo disclaims responsibility for the acts of the new 
government, it is a foregone conclusion that it will defend it against 
any outside aggression. In fact, the military authorities in Tokyo 
have signified their intention to issue an announcement of policy 
in regard to the new state, which includes recognition, friendly 
assistance and national defense. 

In plain words, the military leaders of Japan stand ready to 
support by force of arms and as a matter of mutual defense any 
attempt to interfere with the independence of the new state. The 
issues are therefore clear cut. The military party in Japan will 
not be restrained by any decision of the e Mission or any 
resolution enacted by the League Assembly that does not recognize 
the independence of Manchukuo. Whether or not the interested 
Powers will adhere to the same policy as they have hitherto pursued 
in refusing to recognize any impairment of the Customs integrity 
and dispatch their war-ships to overawe Dairen as they did in 
Canton some years ago, remains to be seen. If they do, the fat 
will be in the fire. We will then all be drawn into a war that in 
its last analysis will perpetute a system of government in China 
immeasurably more vicious and ruthless in its exploitation of the 
people than the system we went to war in 1917 to destroy in 
Europe.—G.B.R. 


Riding the Philippine 


Tiger 


Hold on Tight, Mr. Hoover! 
By GEORGE BRONSON REA 


n the face of strong administration opposition, the House of 
Representatives on April 4, passed the Hare Bill by a 
vote of 306 to 47. The Philippines are to be granted 
their independence in eight years, the date for hauling 
down the flag being fixed for the Fourth of July, 1940. While 
ident Hoover is enunciating new doctrines for the peaceful 
settlement of Far Eastern problems and his cabinet officers are busy 
writing letters and making speeches interpreting ais views, Con- 
Stes after a forty minute debate, votes overwhelmingly to sell them 
out. We are nearing the end of our adventure in philanthrophy, 
an expetiment in colonial government in which the material in- 
terests of the overlord have been at all times subordinated to the 
Moral and spiritual welfare of the governed. For the past thirty 
years we have watched the struggle petween altruism, imperialism, 
party polities and sordid self-interest contending for the upper 
nd in shaping our national policy towards the Philippines and 
We long since became convinced that in the end domestic economic 
Interests would decide their fate. 
The fight began immediately after we assumed control over 
the Islands, when W. J. Bryan raised the cry of “ imperialism ” 


as a party slogan and McKinley was compelled to answer it by 
holding out the idea of ultimate independence. From 1900 to 
date, this issue has been incorporated in the successive platforms 
of our dominant political parties, with the Republicans holding 
out for an indefinite extension of our tutelage in order to prepare 
the Islands for self-government and the Democrats advocating 
immediate independence, in conformity with the basic ideals of 
the nation. Into this conflict of political ideals came the beet- 
sugar barons, the refiners, the Lousiana cane growers and the 
American Protective Tariff League, maintaining the most powerful 
lobby that ever existed in Washington to influence legislation that 
would prevent the Islands from becoming a menace to these highly- 
protected domestic industries. Fearful that American capital would 
flow into the Islands and build up a formidable cane-sugar industry 
with cheap Oriental labor, this group forced through Congress the 
Philippine Land Law, prohibiting the ownership of more than 
1,000 hectares of land by any corporation. On top of this, the 
same group, aided by the Labor element, forced the extension of 
the Asiatic Exclusion Act to the Philippines, barring the entrance 
of Chinese labor into this Far Eastern paradise. With these two 
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laws on our statute books, closing the door to any large scale agricul- 
tural development, our interest in the Islands was confined largeiy 
to educational and uplift work. 


The Compromise at Washington 


Whatever prosperity the Islands have enjoyed under our 
tutelage has come from the remission of duties on their sugar and 
tobacco imported into the United States, a sum which equals the 
entire insular budget. In 1905, the writer accompanied Governor- 
General Luke Wright to Washington as sugar expert of the Philip- 
pine Government to help pass the Philippine Free Trade Bill. 
Then, as now, the opposition was led by the beet-sugar interests 
~who contended that the possibilities for expansion of the cane sugar 
industry in the Islands were unlimited. The main argument against 
this was that under the most favorable conditions, it would be 
many years before the Islands could produce more than 250,000 
tons of centrifugal sugar. At the height of the controversy, the 
head expert of the beet sugar lobby said: ‘‘ If you are sincere in 
your argument and content to let that be the limit of your exports 
to this country, we are willing to concede such a limitation and 
withdraw opposition to the bill.” When this was communicated 
to Secretary Taft, a special cabinet meeting was convened to con- 
sider it. Taft, however, would agree to no compromise, holding 
out for absolute free trade or nothing. The bill then went to a 
vote in the House and was lost. When Mr. Taft sought the 
Republican nomination, he was informed by the American Protec- 
tive Tariff League that he could not count on its support unless he 
dropped his fight for complete Philippines free trade and accepted 
a limitation on duty-free sugars, Taft accepted the compromise and 
after his inauguration sponsored the bill that admitted Philippine 
sugars duty-free into the United States, up to a limitation of 250,- 
000 tons. This was subsequently raised to 500,000 tons. Since 
that time, we have recognized that the future of the Islands as an 
American possession depended upon the attitude of the home 
_ sugar growers and their political allies. The right of a people to 
govern themselves and defense of national policies in the Far East 
as embraced in the Open Door doctrine, have at all times been 

subordinated to these economic interests. 

The passage of the Hare Bill at the height of the Sino-Japanese 
dispute, focusses the limelight on other aspects of our Far Eastern 
policies, which shows us in the unenviable position of criticizing 
Japan for an imperialism which differs only in form from the 
Administration’s attitude towards the Philippines. Two months 
before the passage of the bill, Secretary of War Hurley, addressing 
the House Insular Affairs Committee on the subject of Philippine 

independence, made clear the administration’s viewpoint in the 
‘following words : 


“The political chaos in the Orient to-day is such that in my 
opinion this is no time to deal with Philippine Independence. 
Until the Filipino people shall have made greater progress 
toward economic independence, political independence would 
merely invite revolution and anarchy. Legislation to that 
end would serve the interests of neither the Filipino people 
nor the United States...... The responsibility voluntarily 
undertaken in the United States with respect to the Philippines 
has not yet been discharged. The final discharge of that 
responsibility cannot be honorably escaped, even with the 
complete consent of the Filipino people.” 


Secretary of State Stimson echoes the same viewpoint in a 
letter to Senator Bingham. Waiving aside the passionate desire 
of the Filipinos for independence and ignoring altogether those 
higher ideals upon which our national faith is founded, he stresses 
as his reasons for holding on to the Islands those purely strategic 
and political arguments that sooner or later must be upheld by 
force. 


The Stimson Doctrine 


Secretary Stimson does not come out flatly and state that we 
must repudiate our pledges to the Filipinos. We intend to make 
od on them some day in the distant future when, in our opinion, 

it is safe to let the Islands go, but if succeeding administrations 
adhere to the same line of reasoning, there is no more chance of 
our ever getting out of the Philippines than there is of Japan evacuat- 
ing Korea or surrendering her gains in Manchuria. Mr. Stimson 
advocates retention of the Islands as a “new base of political 


competition with the Chinese coolie. 


equilibrium created by the United States throughout the area of 
the Western Pacific and Eastern Asia.” He deplores our with. 
drawal from this strategic position which gives to us a physica] 
base for American influence,—political, economic and social—jy 
the Far East where we can demonstrate our ideas, ideals and 
methods. In the Orient, far more than in the Occident, prestige 
is the measuring rod of success and the independence of the Islands 
would be an irreparable blow to American influence. In short, 
“we will lose ‘face’ in a part of the world where the imponderabje 
value of ‘face’ is beyond computation. The psychology of our 
withdrawal would have such a profound effect upon Oriental 
thought and opinion that the prestige of the United States would 
be weakened at a time when it ought to be formidable and honor. 
able.” And much more to the same effect, which means that 
basic principles and solemn promises give way to economic necessity, 
strategical advantage and political aggrandizement. The nation, 
through its representatives in Congress assembled has overwhelm. 
ingly placed itself on record as being true to its fundamental political 
creed but the administration through its spokesmen lines us up 
on the side of imperialism. 

Mr. Stimson’s letter to Senator Bingham read in relation to 
his previous letter to Senator Borah says in effect, that our chief 
concern in the Far East is the open door for trade in China and he 
clearly intimates that the nation will resort to force to defend this 
doctrine. His carefully chosen words about holding the Islands asa 
new base of political equilibrium brings home forcibly to Americans 
the question as to whether the open door in China is worth 
the sacrifice of our principles in the Philippines. If, at some time 
in the near or distant future, the nation is to be called upon to fight 
for an economic principle, it is only fair that the American people 
be told what it means to them in dollars and cents and what it will 
cost them in prestige with a people who expect us to live up to and 
comply with our pledges. Mr. Stimson refers to our possible loss 
of face in Asia by withdrawing from the Philippines but fails to 
mention the impairment to our prestige if we prove false to our 
ideals and continue to hold the Philippines against the will of their 
people. 

Mr. Stimson’s letters reveal that the Administration is between 
the devil and the deep, blue sea. He justifies our retention of the 
Islands by the fear that Japan or China will rush in and grab them 
if we cast them loose, an argument that if accepted seriously 
means that with the passage of years this danger will be intensified 
and our pledges can never be carried out. It is taken for granted 
by American editorial writers that Mr. Stimson had special reference 
to the danger from Japanese imperialism and that China was 
mentioned merely to soften the indictment. The fact, however, is 
that an independent Filipino republic has more to fear from the 
peaceful penetration of the Chinese as it has from armed Japanese 
aggression. 


China’s Hold on the Islands 


One piece of evidence brought out in the hearings before the 
House Insular Committee is of special interest. Judge Paul M. 
Linebarger, Legal Advisor to the National Government of the 
Republic of China, appeared before this committee to advocate 
American retention of the Islands and declared that the Chinese 
population controlled seventy per cent of Philippine wealth 
and their plight would be serious if the United States turned over 
complete control to a Malay people. Nanking’s legal advisor, 
exaggerates the facts. The 60,000 Chinese in the Philippines 
control about ninety per cent of the retail trade of the Islands, 
practically monopolize the rice business and participate to al 
alarming extent in the export trade. It may be said that they 
control about seventy per cent of the total trade of the Islands and 
in this way garner seventy per cent of the profits from the annual 
business turnover. 

Thirty years ago our Asiatic exclusion laws were extended to 
the Philippines in order to protect the native population against 
At that time there were 
about 40,000 Chinese in the Islands. In thirty years, these Chinese 
in addition to the thousands who have since entered legally and 
illegally, have prospered to the point where they now reap the 
profits from seventy per cent of the basic business of the Island ! 
Congress enacted all kinds of laws to prevent American capital 
from developing the natural resources of the Islands and in doing 
so handed the natives over to the exploitation of a people who, 
although barred from entering this Pacific paradise, have converted 
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an American possession into an economic colony of Canton! It 
will be remembered that early last year, the official trade organ 
of the Nanking Government published a long article which indicated 
that China’s mouth is already watering in anticipation of gobbling 
up the Philippines as soon as the United States relinquishes control. 
The Chinese are pictured as being sure of monopolizing the business 
of the Islands and the official writer urges Chinese capitalists to 
Jan in advance for this objective. He furthermore points out 
that children born of migrating parents in the Islands can, upon 
reaching the age of 18 years, become the owner of 59 acres of good 
land for a fee of ten dollars. With the relaxation of American 
control and abolition of the Asiatic exclusion laws, the migration 
from Kwangtung will determine who is to rule the Islands, reversing 
the picture now presented in Manchuria where Japanese economic 
penetration and huge capital investments have necessitated the 
use of force for their protection. 


In view of these facts which tell us that even to-day Chinese 
commercial influence in the archipelago is paramount, how can we 
by retaining political control, hope to preserve them as a base 
for the extension of our moral prestige and material influence 
in the Orient ? After penalizing our own capital and handing 
the Islands over to Chinese exploitation, are we to continue in 
business as a charitable institution for the sake of Chinese friend- 
ship at the sacrifice of principles and our pledges to the Filipinos ? 


Nothing but Uplift 


Secretary of War Hurley says that the Filipino people should 
not be conceded their political independence until they have achieved 
economic independence. Their present prosperity, such as it is, 
is due entirely to the duty-free market in the United States for 
their sugar, tobacco and vegetable oils. Independence would cut 
them off from this profitable outlet for their products and make 
impossible the collection of revenues sufficient to enable them to 
maintain even a skeleton army and navy to preserve internal 
law and order and discharge their international obligations. The 
argument sounds good and would be sound political doctrine if 
the Filipinos could now hope to interest outside capital in develop- 
ing their resources, something we have never done for them. 


We have uplifted them culturally and morally, we have educat- 
ed them to put shoes on their feet and white collars around their 
necks, we have fitted them in every way for self-government, we 
have created a desire for those manufactured goods and comforts 
which typify our conception of civilization, but we have failed to 
develop industries and those gainful pursuits and outlets for their 
activities that would increase their purchasing power. The Filipinos 
like all other Asiatics clamor for bread, and we have fed them cake, 
cake and more cake. The “harsh Japanese imperialists” in 
Formosa and Korea, with a more intimate knowledge of what 
the Asiatic needs, have devoted their energies towards developing 
the resources of their colonies to provide food and work for the 
people. Of course, whatever the Japanese do, is wrong. When 
we are faced with the compliance of our pledges to the Filipinos, 
we are forced to confess that although their cultural status has been 
elevated, their economic situation is so low that we could never 
think of turning them adrift until they are prosperous enough to 
stand alone. 


_ _ At the-very outset of our régime in the Islands, Congress made 
it difficult for American capital to enter and develop their agricul- 
tural resources, and then the Filipinos themselves, fearful that 
American investments would be advanced as an argument to 
retard their political independence, have discouraged any change 
m the laws, The Filipino is willing to profit from our remission 
of duty on their sugar, tobacco and vegetable oils but unwilling 
to share this easy money with us. That is our little bribe to hold 
them contented under our enlightened rule, part of the price the 

tican tax-payer pays towards keeping the door open in the 
Far East in the hope that some day we will get it all back from 
‘una. In the meantime, our annual cumshaw of some thirty 
to forty million gold dollars, to the Filipinos, finds its way eventually 
into the pockets of their Chinese exploiters who send their legal 
adviser to Washington to urge Congress not to interfere with 
their graft. In short, economic independence of the Philippines 
*< @ pre-requisite to political independence is now an impossibility. 
The Islands are already an economic dependency of Canton and 
Will continue to be so. 
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It is somewhat remarkable that an official of the Chinese 
Government, even in his capacity as a private American citizen, 
should try to influence our policy towards the Philippines by placing 
on record the opposition of his employers to the fulfillment of our 
pledges for fear that ar independent Malay government would 
persecute the Chinese minority controlling the wealth of the Islands. 
The Legal Advisor to the Chinese Government would have the 
United States break its solemn promises to the Filipino people 
in order that the Chinese may continue to exploit the Islands under 
our beneficent rule. We wonder how the Filipinos will react to 
this solicitude on the part of China to keep them in subjection ? 
This interference on the part of a Chinese official in purely domestic 
legislation is in sharp contrast to the attitude of Japan. 


When the news of the vote on the Philippine bill reached Tokyo, 
a spokesman for the Japanese government announced its willingness 
to sign a treaty with the United States guaranteeing perpetually 
the independence of the Islands—if they are freed. Instead of 
receiving this announcement in the spirit it was made, nearly 
every American editor who commented on it, compared the promise 
with the one Japan made in regard to Korea and with what she 
is now doing in Manchuria. “It sounds more ominous than 
reassuring,” says the Scranton Republican, “an argument that 
should aid the Senate in turning down the bill.” 


Another Slap to Japan 


There are many good and excellent reasons why the United 
States should continue to exercise control over the Philippines 
without raising the bogey of possible Japanese aggression. It is 
highly provocative for our government. and press to stress this 
fear as an argument for postponing the carrying out of our pledges. 
It is also inconsistent. If we justify our policy by advancing 
purely strategic reasons, how can we deny to Japan the same right 
to self-defense against a menace in Mongolia ten times more real 
and imminent ? The possibility that Japan will take the Islands 
can never justify our continued refusal to comply with our pledges. 
When Japan announces a willingness to enter into a treaty guarantee- 
ing the future independence of the Islands and we ridicule and 
reject the offer, we declare in no uncertain manner, that we do not 
trust her. This distrust of Japan appears to be our sole justifica- 
tion for throwing overboard our principles. Yet when our Secretary 
of State declares that we cannot comply with our pledges to the 
Filipinos for fear that Japan will seize the Islands ; that we must 
hold them as a physical base to enforce our conception of the “open 
door’ and guarantee the territorial integrity and administrative 
independence of China ; that we will not recognize any change in 
the status quo brought about by Japan, while silently acquiescing 
in the Soviet rape of Mongolia and her preparations for further 
penetration into Sinkiang, can we blame Japan for doubting our 
sincerity and motives? Surely, if we do not trust Japan, because 
she has in self-defense broken a pledge to us, how can we expect 
her to have faith in our good intentions when we also break our 
pledges to the Filipinos and then throw the blame upon her ? 

It is highly injurious to friendly relations with Japan for our 
government to emphasize this fear when the Philippines under 
our own rule have become for all practical purposes a commercial 
colony of Canton. We seem quite willing to accept Chinese peaceful 
economic penetration and exploitation, but when Japan sends 
16,000 of her people to settle and develop a lonely corner of Min- 
danao, we find plenty of arguments to prove that she is encroaching 
on the rights of the Filipinos. In thirty years of hard pioneer 
work in a savage country, a Japanese colony in Davao has reclaimed 
and developed the wilderness into one of the most- productive 
hemp districts in the Islands. _ The Japanese Government recently 
decided to open a consular office in Davao in order to protect its 
people from threatened legislation to deprive them of their hold- 
ings. The newspapers in the Islands thunder against this encroach- 
ment of the Japanese on Philippine soil, and declare that alien 
economic penetration anywhere in the world has led to undesirable 
consequences. The Japanese, in their search for near-by sources 
of raw materials, originally went into Davao to build up an industry 
that would assure to them a supply of hemp for their rope and cord- 
age factories at a time when the Filipino paid little attention to 
the proper and systematic cultivation of his then staple export. In 
developing Davao, the Japanese were forced to import their own 
labor and in time transformed an unknown and inaccessible region 
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in the heart of a fanatical Moro province (where the Christian 
Filipino of those days dared not enter) into one of the most pros- 
perous and progressive districts of the entire archipelago. The 
Filipino and American press profess to see in this some sinister 
design on the part of Japan, but remain mute and passive while 
thousands of Chinese, bootlegged into the Islands from Borneo, 
silently acquire the same stranglehold on their trade and wealth 
that they enjoy in other Malay countries. There is something 
wrong with our outlook on these matters. Our reasoning is evidence 
of a prejudice that bodes ill for the future peace of the Pacific. 

In a series of articles on the Davao district appearing in the 
Philippines Free Press in September, 1930, the statement is made 
by a high Japanese government official that approximately one 
thousand Japanese have been killed by the fanatical Bogobo and 
Manobo Moros since they first settled in that region. The facts 
are not known to the general public and neither the Insular Govern- 
ment or the Japanese authorities will discuss a situation so loaded 
with dynamite. It is quite evident, however, that the Japanese 
Government has shown great restraint in dealing with incidents 
akin to its own troubles with the Formosan head-hunters. Whether 
or not the same forbearance would be shown an independent 
Filipino republic is a matter for the advocates of independence 
to ponder over. Once the strong hand of the United States is 
withdrawn from the Islands, it is extremely unlikely that Japan 
would confine herself to paper protests in the event these killings 
of her subjects continue. She could not, and preserve her “ face ” 
with other Asiatic peoples. Secretary Stimson’s arguments about 
“face” in a part of the world where the imponderable value of 
“face ” is beyond computation would apply with ten times greater 
force to Japan in dealing with another Asiatic state. 

Although Japanese colonization of the Davao district is a 
strictly legitimate commercial undertaking carried out over a 
period of three decades at a great sacrifice of lives, we cannot close 
our eyes to its strategic implications. Davao Bay is the key 
to the sailing routes between Japan, Australia, Oceania and the 
South Pacific islands. A hostile fleet taking the offensive against 

‘ Japan must steam up the China Sea until it reaches the Formosa 
Channel or, it must pass through the other passages which lead 
into Eastern Philippine seas. A naval base at Davao would effect- 
ively dominate these ocean lanes and enable Japan to defend 
herself long before a hostile flect could appear in her home waters. 
Should the United States withdraw from the Islands and a weak 
Filipino Republic be unable to preserve its neutrality or unwilling 
to discharge its international obligations, Japan, in self-defense, 
would be compelled to occupy Davao Bay and convert it into a 
naval base. This would become as imperative for the security 
of Japan as the establishment of American naval bases in the 
‘Caribbean. If we are seeking sound reasons why the United States 
should remain in the Islands, their strategic importance will out- 
weigh the purely sentimental arguments advanced to justify their 
independence at this time. 

Yet, in advancing these arguments to support our own case, 

' we must in all fairness admit that Japan enjoys the same right to 
defend herself and establish her security in other regions. We 
cannot repudiate our pledges to the Filipinos and betray the 
principles upon which our national life and faith is founded and 
justify ourselves before the world by appealing to the exigencies 
af international politics or strategic necessity and then condemn 
and outlaw Japan for breaking her promises in order to defend 
herself against a menace we would not tolerate in our own sphere 
of influence. : 


The Pledge that the U.S. Gave 


The United States has pledged its honor to concede independ- 
once to the Filipinos, when, in its opinion, they are competent to 
govern themselves. There is no binding treaty or written agree- 
ment to that effect. It is a moral obligation that we must dis- 
charge in order to retain our self-respect. We cannot prolong 
indefinitely our self-imposed rule over a people against their will, 
without outraging all the traditions and principles which underlie 
our conception of government and the rights of man. 

We are already extremely critical and credulous of Japan’s 
professions of good-faith in regard to the future of Manchuria. We 
assume that she does not intend to live up to her promises ; that an 
independent Manchoukou is merely the first step towards converting 
it intoa second Korea. We openly ridicule Manchoukou as a puppet 
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state ruled by a bogus government manipulated by Japan anq 
announce that we will never recognize it officially. We assume 
off-hand that Japan can never create a stable Chinese government jp 
Manchuria and that any government of that order will be dominated 
and directed by Japanese advisors obeying instructions from Tokyo, 
Yet, after thirty years of American tutelage and leadership in the 
Philippines we confess that our wards are not yet ready to govern 
themselves ; that we cannot set them adrift and expose them to the 
danger of outside aggression; that we must remain indefinitely 
in the Islands in order to educate their people up to our standards, 
If, after three decades of American leadership, the Filipino people 
have not yet arrived at that stage of political development where 
they are competent to govern themselves, how can we fairly set 
date for Japan to establish a government in Manchuria competent 
to maintain law and order and at the same time educate the down. 
trodden slaves of that region to the point where they are conscious 
of their rights as human beings, let alone to a voice in their govern. 
ment ? 

The Filipino had a foundation of four centuries of European 
culture, religion, education and administration on which Americans 
have built the edifice of self-government in the Islands. The Filipinos 
revolted in 1898 against this type of civilized rule and established a 
government of their own, which we set aside by force and brought 
them into the American fold, in order to educate them to a still 
higher conception of the rights of man as typified in our constitu. 
tion and methods of government. 

Yet, after four centuries of contact with the same European 
culture, religion and government that permeates every Latin 
American state and three decades of intensive American tutelage 
in those higher ideals of Democracy, our “ Little Brown Brother” is 
still unable to grasp what it all means and paddle his own canoe! 

What an admission of defeat! What a precedent for any Latin 
American state that the exigencies of war or strategy might compel 
us to occupy! What an example we are creating for Japan in Man- 
choukou! What an argument we are providing the Chinese to 
justify an indefinite prolongation of their civil wars and the tutelage 
of a political party whose power is derived from possession of armies 
that consume all the revenues of the country and maintain the 
people in abject slavery! If, after four and half centuries of 
Western tutelage, the Christian Filipino people have not progressed 
to the point where they can govern themselves, how many centuries 
will it take Pagan China to evolve a government that will conform 
to the ideals set forth in the Nine Power Treaty ? 


Japan’s Position Disclosed 


The matter of Philippine independence is one which intimately 
concerns every American in the Far East. Our national honor 
is at stake on the one hand and our prestige and trade in the Orient 
on the other. It is the height of unwisdom and somewhat oblivious 
of history to declare that failure to carry out our pledges to the 
Filipinos arises from the fear that the Islands will pass under the 
sway of Japan. Japan has never objected to our presence in the 
Islands. Admiral Viscount Saito, the present Premier of Japan, 
stood by Dewey in Manila Bay when as a captain commanding the 
cruiser Akaisushima, he lined his vessel up with the British in the 
gesture that convinced the German admiral and his squadron of six 
warships that it would be unwise and unsafe to intervene to deprive 
Dewey of the fruits of his victory. Americans seem to forget the 
significance of an incident on which turned our whole future in the 
Far East. The Japanese were still smarting under the deep humilia- 
tion of the Three Power intervention that deprived them in 18% 
of the fruits of their victory over China, and Saito without instruc- 
tions from his government, made the first move in squaring the 
account that was not closed until Russia and Germany disappe®! 
as Far Eastern powers. Had Saito thrown in with von Diedricks 
instead of Chichester, history would have taken a turn in 18% 
that would have changed the map of Asia and Oceania, with the 
United States out of the picture. . 

Japan has since been content to see the United States remain 
in the Philippines, as it throws upon us the task of preserving thelr 
neutrality and guarantees her against aggression from that direction. 
With the disappearance of Russia and Germany as naval factors 
in the Far East, coupled with the provisions of the Naval Treaty 
restricting our further fortification of the Islands, the only menace 
to Japan’s security comes from the mainland of Asia, a menace 
that has been steadily drawing nearer through the impotence and 
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unwillingness on the part of China to set her house in order and 
discharge her international obligations. 

In the same way, the Islands under American occupation are a 

arantee to Australia, India and the British possessions in the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans against the expansion of Japan in that 
direction. Once this strategic equilibrium is disturbed by the with- 
drawal of the United States, it throws a responsibility upon a weak 
Filipino nation that it will never be able to discharge to the satisfac- 
tion of its more powerful neighbors. The consequences of such a 
move are many and obvious. Leaving aside the major strategic 
considerations and remembering that the trade of the Islands is 
already dominated by the Chinese and the certainty that they would 
become an outlet for the overflow population of South China, a 
Filipino republic is bound to come within the sphere of any future 
Sino-Japanese conflict. Unless the boycott is outlawed as an 
instrument of settling international disputes, a Chinese Mestizo- 
Filipino-republic will be exposed to grave danger. 

In his letter to Senator Bingham, Secretary Stimson says, in 
effect, that we must hold the Philippines in order to enforce the 
open door doctrine in China. We agree in that,but if the domestic 
sugar growers, the Cuban cane sugar interests, the vegetable oil 


_ producers and the formidable farm bloc can bring pressure to bear 


upon Congress to overwhelmingly vote for surrendering the Philip- 


| pines because their products are a menace to.the prosperity of our 
| farmers, the same interests will have no scruples about applying a 


prohibitive tariff to Chinese agricultural products whenever their 
importation seems to call for such protection. 

No consideration of the open door principle in its broader 
aspects can ignore the essential fact that American importations 
from China are confined to agricultural products, every one of them 
competing with the produce of our farmers. There may come a 


| time when low-priced manufactured goods from China will also 


find their way into the American market. Our interest in the 
preservation of the open door principle arises from the hope that 
some day when China is organized and prosperous, it will become 
the most profitable market in the world for our goods. But if we 
sell, we must buy. For the present, our purchases are confined to 


| agricultural produce and there is a limit beyond which we cannot 
| increase these importations without injuring our own farmers and 
| inviting the imposition of prohibitory tariffs. 


In fact, mechanized American farming is already making deep 


| inroads into certain of our imports from China. The Southern 
| States have gone in for extensive soya bean cultivation and this 


| and egg powder. So it goes. 


| tamie is also taking hold in the South. 


| year, for the first time, we exported 50,000 tons to Europe, under- 
selling the Manchurian product in the open market. 
| Florida have taken up the cultivation of the tung oil tree and at the 


Georgia and 


present rate of increase in acreage, within a decade we will be in- 
dependent of China and Jong before that date, this infant American 
industry will be clamoring for tariff protection. The cultivation of 
Our farmers demanded 
protection against the soya-bean oil and the increased tariff that 
was levied on this commodity killed one of the most prosperous 


| industries of Manchuria. Our farmers from all parts of the country 


are now protesting against the importation of Chinese dried eggs 
If, in order to protect our farmers 
from Filipino competition, Congress votes to sacrifice the Islands 
and makes difficult, if not impossible, the enforcement of the Open 
Door, the doctrine will not survive the hauling down of the flag over 
Malacanan. When we pull out of the Islands, we kiss good-bye 
to our trade prospects with China and disappear from the stage as 
a Far Eastern Power. 


A Practical Political Issue 


This is the practical political issue that confronts the nation 
by the vote of April 4. The moral issue involved strikes at the 
very foundations of our national faith. If we remain true to our 
Pledges, our ideals, our traditions, our principles of democracy and 
all that makes our nation great and a force in international affairs, 
we must concede independence to the Filipinos at an early date. 

We postpone indefinitely the discharge of this solemn obligation 
0 strategic, economic or political reasons, we cannot escape the 
charge of insincerity, of imperialism, and of some day being called 
‘pon to uphold these policies by the force of arms. 

. © are rapidly approaching the end of our adventure in 
Philanthrophy, standing at the bar of world judgment awaiting the 
verdict that will be pronounced upon us just as ruthlessly as we 


have condemned and tried to outlaw Japan for her alleged break- 
ing of solemn covenants. Whether we want to admit it or not, we 
are now in the League, and when we defend our failure to concede 
independence to the Filipinos on the plea that they have not yet 
arrived at the stage where they are competent to govern themselves, 
it constitutes a reflection upon the capacity of every Latin-American 
state that derives its culture and inspiration from the same source 
that gave them life and nourished them for three centuries before 
we were born. Our arguments will be construed as an insult to Latin 
American intelligence and the gulf of misunderstanding and suspicion 
that already exists between the Gran Republica del Norte and its 
sister states south of the Rio Grande will be widened and deepened. 
Our neighbors in the Caribbean will be given a promise of what will 
be their fate should the United States ever again attempt to bring 
them under our tutelage. Under pressure of public opinion we 
have withdrawn our forces from every Caribbean state in whose 
affairs we have intervened and handed their governments back to 
politicos and caciques not any more competent to govern than 
their indigenous and mestizo counterparts in the Philippines. 

In short, our arguments lack sincerity. We cannot make them 
stick. If we are to hold the Philippines against the will of their 
people for political and strategic reasons which have no relation to 
the fundamental principles involved, let us be frank with ourselves 
and honest with the world. Let us annouuce that we need the 
Philippines in our business to support our policies, to protect our 
growing trade and establish a permanent international equilibrium 
in the Far East. Don’t obscure the main issue by hypocritical cant 
about the incapacity of the Filipinos for self-zovernment or lament 
their inability to achieve an economic independence as a pre- 
requisite to political independence which our beet sugar interests 
have opposed and made impossible since our acquisition of he 
archipelago. Some day our boys will be called upon to sacrifice 
themselves to enforce our rule in the Islands in order to uphold 
the open door policy and the Nine Power Treaty. Tell them now 
what it is all about. The path we are pursuing is fraught with 
danger. 

If the Filipino people desire their independence, then they are 
entitled to it. They don’t like our ways of doing things, and never 
will. If we hav’nt been able to impress upon them our single- 
mindedness in thirty-three years, we cannot do it in another eight, 
ten or twenty years. We are fools to delude ourselves into the 
belief that they are grateful for what we have done for them or 
that they desire to continue indefinitely under a tutelage that 
subordinates the principles of 1776 and their legitimate aspirations 
to an aggressive imperialism concealed behind a political formula 
designed for preserving the integrity and independence of another 
nation, whose people already have a strangle hold on their wealth, 
their trade and their food supplies and who are planning to place 
them under full economic servitude as soon as our control is 
relinquished. The Filipino people have the right to protest against 
a doctrine which holds them in thraldom in order to guarantee the 
independence of a nation whose people to date have shown no 
inclination to fight for their rights. The Filipinos at least can say 
that they fought for their liberty, not only against Spain but against 
the United States and were subjected to our will only after a 
desperate campaign of three years waged by the might of the 
American army and navy. They are entitled to our respect and 
consideration. 

Viewed from the standpoint of American trade interests in the 
Orient, the Islands are an invaluable asset, but only as a base from 
which we can protect this trade in the event it is menaced by other 
powers. Our possession of the Islands has not contributed to the 
expansion of our trade with China which stands on its own bottom. 
From the broader national viewpoint, the Islands are a liability 
that will involve us in Far Eastern disputes that do not affect our 
welfare. They demand costly naval protection ($26,000,000 a year) 
and become our Achilles heel in case of a defensive war. A sane 
view of our national interest calls for Philippine independence at an 
early date under some form of Platt amendment giving us the right 
to maintain naval stations and to intervenes in order to preserve the 
country’s independence, but leaving us free to act or not as we 
choose. A treaty with Japan guaranteeing the independence of 
the Islands would be welcome. 

The Japanese declare they have no desire to acquire the Philip- 
pines. They are unable to see any advantage to themselves if 
America grants their independence, being chiefly concerned in 
developing a profitable market near home and of drawing necessary 
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raw materials from this source of supply. It is doubtful whether 
independence would improve that market for Japan. Probably the 
reverse would happen. Independence would turn the Philippine 
sugar crop on to Far Eastern markets, in competition with Formosan 
sugar and might well deal a death blow to that industry. The 
Japanese are not particularly interested in sending their overflow 
population to the Philippines ; the danger from that source comes 
from South China. 

The Filipino people are not clamoring for our protection. To 
continue to hold them against their will is an invitation to trouble, 
an expensive burden and a violation of the most fundamental 
principles. To cast them adrift is to surrender our Far Eastern 
policies, retire from our commanding position and hand over to 
Japan the same leadership we have assumed in our own sphere in 
Latin America. Unfortunately for American interests in China 
the issue is one we cannot hope to influence by any arguments from 
this end. We cannot honorably uphold and defend a policy that 
maintains one people in subjection to our rule so that we will be in 
a more favorable position to fight for the integrity of another people 
so disorganized that they will not fight for themselves. We cannot 
hope to impose our views upon a Congress that has already placed 
itself on record in such an emphatic manner. 

Tf the bill passes the Senate, the President wil] probably veto it, 
but if the House majority is any indication of the depth of sentiment 
and self-interest involved, it will be passed over his veto. Our 
interests in the Orient have become the football of partisan politics 
at home and if the bill does not become a law at this session, the 
Democrats as a matter of principle and the farm bloc for economic 
reasons, will revive the issue at the next and succeeding sessions 
until it does become a law. 

It is childish to lug Japan into this purely domestic problem. 
Japan does not want nor does she intend to seize the Islands. The 
danger to their independence is just as great from other Powers as 
from Japan. The real issue that confronts the American people 
is one between domestic selfishness, (which there is reason to believe 
does not faithfully reflect the real sentiment of our cottonseed, 
beet sugar and daity farming states) a basic principle upon which 
our national faith, life and government is founded and a 
state department formula designed to guarantee the integrity of 
China and upon whose observance rests the future of our trade, 
prestige and influence in the Orient. A sacrifice of one of these 
principles must be made. We cannot always hide behind altruistic 
platitudes and political cant which fools nobody but ourselves. Our 
strong sense of responsibility for the welfare of the Filipinos, our 
national interest and honor involved in carrying out our self-imposed 
task of uplift, are mere subterfuges to conceal the real issue, a 
fear that Japan may assume a burden we are no longer willing to 
carry. To proclaim and follow this line of reasoning is to invite 
disaster. On its face, it constitutes an open reflection upon the 
the good-faith of Japan adding one more gratuitious affront to a 
people who are reluctantly becoming convinced that we have singled 
them out for persecution. This is sheer madness, an open incite- 
ment to suspicion, hatred and hostilities. 

We are in the Islands. They belong to us. We can do what 
we will with them. Our only commitment is with the Filipino 
people who demand their independence, immediately, if not sooner. 
They are fed-up with our tutelage and our promises to set them 
free. To perpetuate our hold on them against their will, is an 
injustice that they can right only by force. There may he a legal 
difference between our occupation of the Philippines and Japan’s 
annexation of Korea but there is no difference in the practical effect 
upon the peoples of these countries. Japan frankly says she needs 
Korea to guarantee her security against a menace that has already 
forced her to fight two wars in self-defense. Secretary Stimson 
says the United States needs the Philippines as a physical base to 
uphold the open door, the integrity of China, the equilibrium of the 
Far East and as a center to demonstrate our ideas, ideals and 
methods in this part of the world. Japan does not want the Koreans 
in her homeland where they compete with her own labor. The 
United States opposes the entrance of ou: Filipino wards into our 
homeland for the very same reasons. Japan holds Korea by force. 
The United States holds the Philippines by force. If the Koreans 
revolt or shout for independence they are suppressed by force and 
every American missionary and educator in the “ Land of the 
Morning Calm,”’ every American editor and every American senti- 
mentalist loudly condemns and arraigns Japan for her ruthless 


— 


Tn the event of revolt against our rule in the Philippines, wou); 
the American army on duty there remain inactive and invite jh, 
massacre of our citizens and the dishonor of our women, or woul 
it react and move the same way the Japanese army did when Honjo 
pressed the button on September 18 last? If we have any 
illusions about what our armed forces in the Philippines would qj 
under certain circumstances, they will be dispelled by asking the 
Gengoral Staff of the Army and Navy what their instructions are. 
Would public opinion at home support a campaign to hold the 
Filipino people in subjection against their will 2? Would the Amer. 
can people consent to the dispatch of a large army to perpetuate 
such an injustice ? If the Hare Bill fails to become a law, and the 
Filipinos, driven to desperation, resort to force or terrorism to achieye 
their independence, we may have to do a lot of explaining tha 
will sound mighty hollow after our recent violent outburst agains, 
Japan. It may be that we can extricate ourselves from this Philip. 
pines mess with honor and dignity, but it is well for our people at 
home to realize that we are astride the tiger. If we grow sep. 
timental and feel sorry for the poor animal or let go and fall off, 
we will finish the ride inside. HOLD ON TIGHT, MR. HOOVER! 


“Contemporary Japan,” A New 
Periodical 


A NEW periodical which should attract more than passing notice 
and whose appearance is quite timely is Contemporary 
Japan published by The Foreign Affairs Association of 
Japan to appear quarterly. The purpose of the enterprise, briefly, 
as set forth by the editors is to “make this magazine an organ 
of Japanese opinion and a review of Japanese affairs ; in short 
a publication by which readers can become acquainted with things 
and thoughts Japanese.”’ 

The Foreign Affairs Association of Japan was founded in 
October, 1931, with the purpose of making better known abroad 
all the conspicuous phases of Japanese life and thought, and to 
make better known at home the exact nature of Japan’s ever- 
increasing and increasingly complicated relations with the outside 
world. The organization has the support of many of the most 
prominent leaders of the nation in political, diplom: tic and economic 
affairs, and it is now asserted that the majority of the inter- 
nationally-minded throughout the Empire are enrolled as members. 

Contemporary Japan is produced primarily to further the 
Association’s work abroad and to carry out this aim the editors 
announce that they intend to make the articles they present és 
informative as possible, presenting exact knowledge of Japanese 
politics, economics, diplomacy, social movements, literature and 
art. No attempt is to be made to show Japan as a paradise fot 
tourists. Contemporary Japan is addressed particularly to 
serious students of current affairs with no special effort to make 
readers like Japan, but to show what Japan is like. 

The editorial organization of the publication has been recruited 
from among the most eminent publicists and journalists in Japan 
to-day and as occasional contributors the co-operation of leaders 
in all the various phases of Japanese life will be sought. 

Outstanding features of the first number of the magazine 
include “ The Foreign Minister’s Message ” by Kenkichi Yoshizawa, 
“The League and the Chinese Problem” by Viscount Kikujiro 
Ishii, ‘‘ Soviet-Japanese Relations” by Tokichi Tanaka, “ Legal 
Aspect of Leased Territories’ by Sakutaro Tachi, “The Trade 
Outlook” by Kenji Kodama, “ Prince Saionji, the Last Genro, 
by Tetsuzo Sakurai, “A Five Year Plan for Japan” by Jotaro 
Yamamoto, “ Economic Depression and the Gold Embargo” by 
Sobun* Yamamuro, “China’s Inherent Disunity’’ by Yoshiye 
Saito, “ Public Opinion and the Press ” by Taketora Ogata, “ Poli- 
tics at Home” by Masamichi Royama, ‘“ Japanese Interests ! 
Central China ” by Rikuro Takagi, “‘ Trade Unions and the Labot 
Movement ” by Tsunego Baba, ‘‘ Department Stores ” by Kyutaro 
Oda, “ Modern Fiction” by Hakucho Masamune, “A Painting 
Miscellany ” by Yoshio Kino and “The Cinema in Japan” bY 
Takashiro Tachibana, 
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Great Industrialist Passes 


1 SHI-MING, the “grand old man” of Tangshan, the 
industrial center of North China, has passed away, and 
with him an outstanding man, of great ambition and 
ideas regarding development of industry in China, possess- 

ed at the same time of the courage, foresight and skill to carry 
out those ambitions and ideas. He realized long before most 
of his country-men that the future of China, unable to resist Western 
influence, would largely have to be based on industrial development 
and that intimate co-operation 
with foreign capital and tech- 
nical experts Was necessary and 
desirable in order to accelerate 
such development. He under- 
stood that economic issues are 
of endless more importance than 
political issues, and it was with 
ever increasing disappointment 
that he observed the stress laid 
in this country on the latter. 

He was born in Tientsin, 
and educated in the Peiyang 
Military Academy where he 
completed a military course and 
afterwards studied = railway 
engineering. After graduation 
he was at first employed by 
the Chinese Engineering and 
Mining Co., and was then 
appointed professor at the 
Nanking Mining and Railway 
School, where he only stayed 
for a short time, however, after 
that returning to the Chinese 
Engineering and Mining Co. 

In 1898 he was appointed 
manager of the Tangshan 
Cement Co. and it was especial- 
ly to the development of this 
Company—in 1906 transformed 
into the Chee Hsin Cement 
Co—that he devoted his life, 
being at the time of his death 
its managing director. 

When he took charge of the 
cement works the yearly output 
was only 50,000 bbls. of cement 
with a power plant of 125 kw., 


Li Shi-ming 


while to-day the output of the Works--the biggest in China and 
one of the biggest in the whole of the Far East—is 1,600,000 bbls. 
of cement per year, with a power plant of 16,000 kw., figures 
that show the development better than words. 

It was also owing to his initiative that the Chee Hsin Cement 
Co. took over the management of the Hwa Kee Cement Works, 
Tayeh, Hupeh Province, in 1914. 

His name will remain connected also with the development 
of the coal industry in the 
Kaiping coal field. He was 
made assistant manager of the 
Lanchow Mining Co. when that 
company was started as a com- 
petitive enterprise to the 
foreign managed Chinese En- 
gineering and Mining Co., and 
after the amalgamation of these 
two companies into the Kailan 
Mining Administation he be- 
came a member of the Board 
of Directors, being chairman at 
the time of his death. As 
spokesman for the Chinese 
interests his broad-minded point: 
of view, goodwill and ability of 
negotiation contributed very 
much to the development of 
this model administration. 

The Hwa Hsin Spinning 
and Weaving Mill in Tangshan 
owes its existence and develop- 
ment to his initiative, and to a 
considerable extent this also 


applies to the Yao Hua 
Mechanical Glass Co., Chin- 
wangtao. 


He made at various times 
trips to European countries for 
studying industrial conditions, 
which largeiy broadened his 
outlook. 

His loss is felt by numerous 
friends, Chinese and foreign, and 
his name will always remain 
associated with Tangshan and 
the industrial development 
there. 


The Canton-Hankow Railway 


bie Chinese Ministry of Railways has taken definite steps to 
complete the construction of a 270 mile gap in the Canton- 

Hankow Railway. It is expected that the first section of 
29 miles from Shiuchow to Lochang will be finished this summer, 
when construction of the second section of 30 miles from Lochang 
to Pingshih, for which the survey has been completed, will be 
started. Survey work has been started also on three other sections, 
totaling 211 miles and extending from Pingshih-to Chuchow. 

Arrangements are being made to obtain funds from the British 
Boxer indemnity refund, and the principal materials and equip- 
ment for the completion of this work will therefore be purchased 
ftom British manufacturers. For the completion of the first 
section from Shiuchow to Pingshih approximately $564,000 (at 
par exchange) is required ; to cover this a loan of £170,000 has been 
provided from the British Boxer indemnity fund. 

The total cost of the entire construction is estimated at about 
$12,000,000 (at par exchange) for which it is planned to obtain 
further Boxer indemnity funds as the work progresses. 

The completion of this railway will open up another important 
and urgently needed artery of commerce. Authorities in Canton, 


recognizing the necessity for this railway and discouraged over the 
slow progress made on its construction, have been active in building 
a motor highway to fill the gap. Most of its sections have already 
been completed, but modern concrete bridges over the various 
streams are still to be constructed. 

When the highway is completed it will be possible to proceed 
from Canton to Hankow in approximately five days, making use 
of the two sections of railway and filling in the gap by motor trans- 
port.—Commerce Reports. 


Radio in China 


Another step towards the development of radio communications 
in China has been made with the erection of a radio broadcasting 
and receiving station by the Ministry of Railways at Nanking. 
Already direct communications are being maintained with the 
various Railway Administrations, in the principal cities. 

The Ministry of Communications, it is learnt, is also taking steps 
to expand its international radio service. A powerful installation 
has been ordered from the British Marconi Company.—Kuo Min. 
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Fig. 1.—Steel Coaches under construction at the Saltley Works of the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage, Wagon and Finance Company, 
Limited, England 


The Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage, Wagon and Finance 


6 #2 MetropoLiraNn-CAMMELL Carriage, Wagon and Finance 
began its long history of vehicle construction when it 
was founded in 1845 under the title of Joseph Wright and 
Sons at Saltley where the company’s present headquarters 

are located. Keeping pace with and in no small measure contribut- 

ing to the rapid development of rolling stock through the latter 


half of the nineteenth 
century, covering a 
period through which 
the Company was 
known as the Metro- 
politan Railway Car- 
riage and Wagon Co., 
it produced many 
carriages and wagons 
. of epoch-making design 
and. construction. 

In 1902 the Com- 
pany amalgamated 
with several other 
firms engaged in the 
rolling stock industry, 
the new undertaking 
becoming known as 
the Metzvopolitan 
Amalgamated Railway 
Carriage and Wagon 
Company, Limited. At 
that time the plant 
was modernized and 
this, together with 
the resources resulting 
from the combination 
of the various firms 
concerned, soon en- 


Fig. 2. 


Company, Limited 


stock manufacturers. 


oa 


: yauynniees 


—The Smith’s shop at the Saltley Works of the Metropolitan-Cammell 
Carriage Wagon and Finance Company, Limited, England 


abled the Company to take a leading place among European rolling 


Convinced in the early years of the present century that the 
introduction and development of steel, 2s opposed to wood rolling 
stock, was inevitable, the Company found. it necessary continually 
to increase its productive capacity and financial resources. In 


1919, therefore, the 
Company’s _ interests 
were linked up with 
those of the great 
engineering firm of 
Vickers Limited, and 
a further development 
of the Company’ 
business was brought 
about by the com- 
bination in 1929 of the 
rolling stock interests 
of Cammell Laird and 
Company, Limited, and 
the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Carriage Wagon 
and Finance Compaiy, 
the new organization 
assuming the title of 
the Metropolitan-Cam- 
mell Carriage Wagon 
and Finance Company, 
Limited. 

With a subscribed 
capital of more than 
five million pounds 
sterling and an evel 
increasing productive 
capacity, the Compery 
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Fig. 3.—Coaches for the Underground Electric railways under construction at the Old Park Works, Wednesbury of the Metro- 


is in @ position to hold 
its own with any 
undertaking in the 
world on the produc- 
tion of rolling stock 
with the quickest 
possible delivery. No 
less than 750 coaches 
and 18,000 wagons can 
be built annually in 
the various factories 
which the organization 
comprises. 

The Company 
builds wooden and 
steel vehicles of every 
description, its range 
of wagon construction 
extending from narrow- 


politan-Cammel] Carriage Wagon and Finance Company, Limited, England 


Fig. 4.—Pullman cars under construction at the Oldbury Works of the Metro- 
politan-Cammell Carriage, Wagon and Finance Co., Limited, England 


guage mine cars to 
wagons of any desired 
carrying capacity, 
while passenger carry- 
ing vehicles range from 
small narrow guage 
coaches to the latest 
“De Luxe” type of 
trans-continental _all- 
steel sleeping cars. 

The Company now 
has Works established 
at Saltley—Washwood 
Heath—O 1d bur y— 
Wednesbury—Notting- 
ham and Leeds. The 
head offices of the Com- 
pany are located at 
Saltley, Birmingham, 


Fig. 11.—Steel motor-car for the London Electric railway. Built by the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage, Wagon and Finance Co., 


Ltd., England. 
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Fig. 5.—First class Steel Sleeping Cars for the celebrated Blue Trains, Compagnie Internationale Des Wagons Lits. Built by the 


Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage, Wagon and Finance Co. Length 77 feet 


and the London offices are at 
Vickers House, Broadway, 
Westminster. Views of the 
interiors of some of the shops 
situated at different Works 
belonging to the Company are 
shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. (See Figures 1, 2, 
3 and 4). 

The Company has designed 
and built rolling stock bridge 
work and equipment for the 
Chinese railways through the 
whole period of railway develop- 
ment in China and in a future 
article illustrations of different 
types of rolling stock supplied 
will be presented. At the pre- 
sent the Company is building 
for the Chinese National Rail- 
ways 70 all-steel bogie covered 
goods wagons of 40,000 kilos 
capacity and six spans of 
bridge work. 

In conjunction with the 
Sentinel Waggon Works, Ltd., 
the Company has developed the 


12b3 = 
Fig. 9.—Interior of compartment as arranged for day service 


in Sleeping Cars built for the International Sleeping Car Co., 
the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage, Wagon and Finance 


by 


: , phy 


Company, Limited, England. 


Sentinel-Cammell gear driven 
steam railcars, which have 
proved such a success. These 
railcars have been supplied to 
railways in no less than forty. 
four countries throughout the 
world and the dcmand for these 
railcars is continually increasing. 
These railcars have been de- 
veloped from small single cars 
to large articulated cars of more 
than 250 horse-power carrying 
one hundred and fifty passen- 
gers and built to meet the most 
modern transport requirements, 
At the present time the 
Company is building eight of 
these railcars for the Roumanian 
State Railways, some of these 
being of 250 horse-power. Also 
a number of 200 horse-power 
railcars are being produced for 
the London and North-eastern 
tailway system. 

The Company owns its 
won steel works and_ rolling 
mills at the Patent Shaft Works 


Fig. 6.—First class Steel Pullman Cars for The Golden Arrow Expresses, Compagnie Internationale Des Wagons Lits. Built by 
the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage, Wagon and Finance Co., Ltd., Length 77 feet 
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Fig. 7.—First class Steel Pullman Cars for the Golden Arrow 

Expresses, Compagnie Internationale Des Wagons Lits. Built by 

the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage, Wagon and Finance Co. 
Ltd. Interior view 


at Wednesbury and at those Works some of the most important 
railway bridges have been manufactured. Turntables of all sizes, 
traversing tables, water tanks, hydraulic lift-tables, points and 
crossings and similar equipment of all kinds are produced there. 
A recent development in the Company’s activities is the manu- 
facture of a patented type of ‘‘ail-metal” bus body which by 
reason of its great strength, comfortable 
riding qualities, safety, and durability in i 
commanding the greatest interest in trans- [ 4 4 
port circles throughout Europe. t is, 
Among the various types of “De : 

Luxe” passenger coaches constructed by ~ 
the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage Wagon 
and Finance Company, Ltd., may be 
mentioned the sleeping cars for the cele- 
brated Blue Trains operating in the south 
of France. These coaches were constructed 
at the Leeds and Birmingham Works for 
the Compagnie Internationale Des Wagons 
Lits. They measure 77 feet in length but 
weigh only 54 tons, being constructed of 
steel. Pullman cars for the Golden Arrow 
Expresses have also been built by the 
Company and exterior and interior views 
of these are shown in Figures 6 and 7. As 
regards the construction of these coaches 
it may be of interest to state that the 
under frames between the bogie centers 
and the end head-stocks consist of single 
steel castings and that the bogie frames 
consist of the same material. By the use 
of these castings a very great number of 
smal] angles, gussets, brackets, rivets and 
the like are eliminated and greater 


Fig. 12.— Stee] motor-car for the London Electric railway. Built 
by the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage, Wagon and Finance 
Co., Ltd., England. 


Fig. 8.—Interior of compartment as arranged 
for night service in Sleeping Cars built for the 
International Sleeping Car Co. by the Metro- 
politan-Cammell Carriage, 

Company, Limited 


Fig. 10.—Another view of the interior of compartment shown 
in figure 9 as arranged for day service 


strength provided to say nothing of the freedom from noise while 
riding. Four wheeled bogies sprung with the care that has been 
taken in the design of these coaches provide excellent smooth 
riding qualities and dispense with a lot of the dead weight 
unavoidable with bogies having six wheels. These coaches, 77 feet 
in length and weighing 54 tons offer an excellent example of what 
can be accomplished with good design in 
the elimination of unnecessary tare 
weight. It may be stated without doubt 
thas these coaches represent the most 
advanced design and highest class of 
manufacture to be found anywhere in 
the present day. Some examples of 
the latest types of rolling stock for 
these railways are shown in Figures 
11, 12 and 13. Figure 11 shows an 
outside view and Figure 12 an inside 
view of one of these cars. The cars are 
51 feet 54 inches long and the tare 
weight of the cars including the motors 
and all electrical driving equipment is 
31 tons 15 ewts. 2 qrs. They were built 
in 1931. 

The cars shown in Figure 13 were 
constructed for the Subway Electric 
Service of the Buenos Ayres Central 
Terminal Railway and are of standard 
guage, forming a portion of a large order 
recently received. The Company has 
constructed many inspection coaches, 
private coaches and state coaches ineInd- 
ing those for the private use of the 
King of Egypt and the President of the 
Argentine Republic. 


Wagon and Finance 


Fig. 13.—Steel motor-cars for the Buenos-Ayres Central Terminal 
railway. Built by the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage, Wagon and 
Finance Co., Ltd. 
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Federated Malay States Railways 


Deviation at Singapore Provides New Passenger Terminal Station, Goods Sheds, Yards, 
Running Sheds and Marshalling Sidings 


HE railways of the Federated Malay States have been 
located, designed and constructed by the construction 
department of the Federated Malay States Railways. In 
the case of special works such as the Johore causeway 

and Prai wharves, consulting engineers have been called in and the 
work executed by British contractors. A map of the Federated 
Malay States is shown herein upon which is indicated the whole 
system. 

yee he main line traverses the Peninsula from Singapore in the 
south where it is connected with the mainland by a rubble causeway 
3,480 feet long across the Johore Straits. A lock and lift bridge is 
provided on the Johore side to permit of small craft passing. The 
line then traverses the center of Johore in a north-westerly direction 
to Gemas which is the junction for the East and West Coast Lines. 
Leaving Gemas the main line runs in a westerly direction to Tampin 
which is the junction for the Malacca branch. Leaving Tampin 
the main line runs north-westerly to Kuala Lumpur, the capital 
of the Federated Malay States. 

From Kuala Lumpur branch lines run to Port Swettenham, 

Kuala Selangor, Ampang and Batu Caves. From Kuala Lumpur 
the main line continues 


Bangkok. A railway department ferry service is operated between 
Palekbang and Kota Bahru, the latter town being the capital 
of Kelantan. The distance from Gemas to Tumpat is 328 miles 

The decision to construct a railway known as the East Coast 
Railway, from Gemas to Tumpat was made in 1904 and location 
engineers started survey work at the end of that year. In 199g 
construction was started from Gemas northwards and in April 
1912, from Tumpat southwards. The following progress was 
made from Gemas northwards :— 


north-westerly to Kuang 
which is the junction 
for Batang Berjuntai 
and the Malayan coal §— — ~ 
mines. From Kuang § ~~ 
the main line runs to : 

Tapah road which is the 
junction for the port of 
Teluk Anson. Leaving 
Tapah road, Ipoh, the 
commercial capital of 
the State of Perak is 
reached, an important 
commercial and tin 
mining center. From 
Ipoh a branch line runs 
to Tronoh another im- 
portant mining town. 
Taiping is the next 
town of importance and 
the official capital of 
the State of Perak. 


Miles from Gemas 
1910 Reached the boundary between Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang re - 46 
1912 Reached Kuala Krau .. ds 13 93 
1917 Reached Kuala Lipis .. ¥3 142 
1921 Reached Padang Tungku 147} 
1923 Reached Chegar Perah.. 1634 
1927 Reached Merapoh 184} 
and the 
Pahang-Kelantan boundary 1873 
1930 Reached Gua Musang .. 200 
— b From Tumpat south. 


wards the completion of 
the various sections was 


as follows :— 

Miles from 
Tumpat 

1914 Reached 
Tanah Merah 32 

1924 Reached 
Krai .. «gaat 

1927 Reached 
Manek Urai.. 63 

1930 Reached 
Kuala Gris .. 81} 

1931 Reached 
Gua Musang.. 128 
The branch line 


from Pasir Mas to 
Sungei Golok was con- 
menced in February, 
1917, and was complet- 
ed to Rantau Panjang 


From Taiping a short (the boundary) and 
branch runs to Port oS eae RK test eae: opened for local traffic 
Weld. Prai is next : ie : : ; in September, 1920. 
reached from which a Singapore Night Mail Train on Johore Causeway The connecting link of 
ferry service operates to ‘ 15 chains between the 


Penang. Large wharves, the property of the railway, are situated 
at Prai. From Bukit Mertajam a few miles from Prai a branch 
line runs through Kedah to the Malayan-Siamese boundary at 
Padang Besar whence the Royal State Railways of Siam operate 
to Bangkok and Siam generally. 


East Coast Line 


The East Coast Line which was completed in 1931, as described 
in The Far Eastern Review of October last, was formally opened 
on September 5 of that year by His Excellency the High 
Commissioner, Sir Cecil Clementi, ¢.c.m.c., and His Highness, The 
Sultan of Kelantan. This line runs in a northerly direction from 
Gemas near the boundary of Johore and Negri Sembilan, traversing 
the latter State, and the States of Pehang and Kelantan. The line 
terminates at Tumpat a small port on the east coast. There is a 
branch line running from Pasir Mas to Sungei Golok, the latter 
station being a joint station of the Royal State Railways of Siam 
and Federated Malay States Railways respectively. The Siamese 
line from Sungei Golok provides an alternative route from Malaya to 


boundary and Sungei Golok joint station was opened for traffic in 
November, 1921. The progress shows that 328 miles of railway, 
excluding the Sungei Golok Branch, took 23 years to construct, 
the rate of progress averaging 14; miles per annum, but considera- 
tion must be given to the following factors which greatly delayed 
progress viz :— 


(a) The Great War, when work practically ceased for 4 years 

(6) During the slump in 1921, and in the two following 
years, work between Krai and Chegar Perah was 
deferred for .. fe sia an ts a 

(c) At the end of 1926, and early 1927, a devastating 
flood took place when camps, buildings, ete., 
“were washed away and many siructures were 
irreparably damaged. . , 


3 years 


2 years 


Total .. 9 years 


These deleys reduce the period to 14 years or an average rate 
of progress of 23} miles per year or nearly two miles per mont. 
Bearing in mind that practically the whole of the line traverses 
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exceedingly difficult country, involving heavy earthworks, major 
pridges, numerous tunnels, river training works, culverts of various 
types, it is considered that the rate of progress was not unsatis- 
factory. 

The line is built to somewhat high standards having regard to 
the fact that it is a development line. The following standards 
were adopted :— 

(i) Maximum curvature (with one or two isolated excep- 
tions) 3° 
Ruling grade 1 in 100 (uncompensated) 
Bridges designed for axle load of 16 tons 
Formation width for banks 16 feet 
Formation width for cutting 20 feet 
All bridges, culverts, buildings, etc., are permanent 
structures 
Rails 60 Ib. per lineal yard 
Sleepers local timber Chengai (Balanocarpus Heimii) 
and Merbau (Lequminosac) size 6-ft. 6-in. by 10-in. 
by 5-in. 
(ix) Number of sleepers per mile 2,112 
(x) Ballast 2}-in. gauge limestone, minimum depth below 
6-in. 
(xi) Meter gauge. 

Telegraph, telephone and tablet lines carried on permanent 
posts, made from old rails. 

The following data illustrates the heavy nature of the work 
executed :— 

(a) Earthwork, 26,167,786 cub yards. 

(6) Culverts, 1,023 of an aggregate length of 13.18 miles. 

(c) Number of bridges, 317 of an aggregate length of 5.61 miles. 

(d) Weight of steel girders, 23,116 tons. 

(ce) Number of tunnels, nine, aggregate length 1.45 miles. 

(f) Length of main line, 328 miles 

(g) Length of sidings and loops, 23.21 miles. 

(h) Weight of rails and fastenings, 33,116 tons. 

(i) Quantity of ballast, 878,400 cub yards. 

(j) Number of sleepers, 742,000. 

(k) Number of station staff quarters, 611 units. 

(l) Number of maintenance gang lines, 786 units. 


In the construction of this railway Asiatic labor was employed 
throughout, supervised by British officers. Transport of material 
was a big problem and specially designed lighters and tugs were 
used for negotiating the Kelantan rivers, which are fast flowing 
and shallow during the dry season, but which rise from 30 feet 
to 50 feet during the rains. In the negotiation of the numerous 
rapids the native crews in charge of the river craft showed great 
skill and the loss of materials from accident was exceedingly small 
having regard to the difficulties and dangers encountered. 

At the end of 1926 and during the first few days of January, 
1927, the greatest flood recorded in the history of Malaya occurred, 
when the rivers rose in some localities to a height of 80 feet above 
normal ievel. At this time the work was in full swing, and over 
one hundred miles of railways were under construction. In a 
few days the work of many years was destroyed. Camps were 
completely washed away, bridges and other structures under ¢on- 
struction were irreparably damaged, whilst heavy earthworks, 
stores and valuable plant were damaged, lost or destroyed. The 
supervising staff, clerks, subordinates and many thousands of 
Coolies were homeless and foodless and the task of reorganization 
appeared to be hopeless. The construction engineers and their 
staff faced the situation with splendid spirit and proceeded to make 
order out of chaos. Many of them lived for months in temporary 
shacks and on rafts, working sixteen to eighteen hours a day week 
in and week out. They were unable to obtain fresh food and 
their health suffered in consequence. It was necessary to re- 
locate some sections of the line owing to the damage caused. 


(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 
(vi) 


(vii) 
(viii) 


Singapore Deviation, New Terminal 


At the present time the construction department is executing 
‘2 important railway deviation in Singapore including a new 


terminal station for passengers, goods sheds and yards, running 
sheds, marshalling sidings, ete. The scheme was prepared to meet 
the great expansion of traffic, both goods and passenger, which 
has taken place during recent years. The present passenger station 
and goods yard in Singapore were designed and built to meet 
requirements of Island traffic only. The completion of the Johore 
Line, Johore Straits Causeway and East Coast Line naturally resulted 
in greatly increased traffic between Singapore and the mainland 
and it became essential to provide improved railway facilities to 
meet this increased traffic. 


Briefly, the scheme comprises a new deviation, approximately 
9} miles in Jength, which connects with the existing line at a point 
approximately two and one-fifth mile north of the present station 
at Bukit Timah, and connects with the existing line near the present 
Railway Goods Yard at Keppel Road, Tanjong Pagar. 

The route from the north end of the deviation crosses Bukit 
Timah road by a railway bridge near the Quarry (vide accom- 
panying plan) and traverses the eastern side of the public works 
department road to a point on the south-eastern side of the 
existing Bukit Timah station, where it crosses the existing line, canal, 
and public road by a railway bridge of 150 feet span. The line 
is then located in a south-easterly direction, crossing Holland 
road (twice), Buona Vista road, Alexandra road, and Kampong 
Bahru road. 


In every case level crossings have been eliminated, a point 
of considerable importance in these days of modern road traffic. 
When the existing line is removed there will be no level crossings 
in the city of Singapore. Grades and curvature throughout the 
deviation show a great improvement over the existing line. The 
scheme not only provides ample facilities for present-day require- 
ments, but is capable of considerable expansion, which will meet 
railway needs for many years to come. 


Two new passenger stations will be introduced, one near 
Bukit Timah, and the other near Buona Vista road. It is thought 
that the latter will be very convenient to passengers living in the 
chief residential area of Singapore. 


The new terminal passenger station, without being unneces- 
sarily elaborate, will be spacious, and will provide ample accommoda- 
tion for handling passengers, mails and parcels, also such accom- 
modation as refreshment rooms, waiting rooms, station staff, 
post office, lavatories, hairdresser, etc., etc. The platforms will 
be 950 feet long with roof covering, which length will accommodate 
the longest mail trains. Three trains can be accommodated at 
the same time. On the first floor, office accommodation will be 
provided for the traffic department of the railway and there will 
be changing and bath rooms for first class passengers, and accom- 
modation for railway staff travelling on duty. 


It is anticipated that the work will be completed by the end 
of April, 1932. 


Mechanical Equipment 


Competition by sea and by road, the absence of seasonal 
traffic, and the comparative lack of bulk traffic have led to the 
development of the mixed traffic type of locomotive. 


The Pacific or 4-6-2 type which has been adopted was first 
introduced in 1907. These engines had 15-in. cylinders, 4-ft. 
6-in. coupled wheels, and a maximum axle load of 10 tons. In 
1917, engines similar in design but fitted with super-heaters 17-in. 
cylinders, and having an axle load of 10} tons were introduced. 
In 1921, 12 ton axle loading was permitted and a heavier type of 
locomotive was designed. Seventeen inches cylinders and coupled 
wheels 4-ft. 6-in. in diameter were, however, retained. In 1927, 
16 ton axle loads were permitted on certain sections of the line 
and in the following year a heavy Pacific engine having three 
17-in. cylinders and 4-ft. 6-in. coupled wheels was introduced. 
Of this type there are now 16 engines, the principal modification 
being that five put to work in 1931 are fitted with a special design 
of R.C. Poppet valve gear. The arrangement is ingenious, as 
the steam functions of all three cylinders are controlled by two 
cam boxes each having a separate drive. 


The tender of this engine carries 4,000 gallons of water and is 
mounted upon roller bearings. The locomotive weighs 115 tons 
in working order and is one of the heaviest engines hitherto 
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constructed for use on meter gauge railways. The tractive force is 
29,000 Ib. For intermediate services a 4-6-4 tank locomotive has 
been introduced. Hitherto the steam pressures adopted have 
been 180 lb., but in this engine a boiler has been designed for 250 
Ib., per square inch. The cylinder diameter is 14}-in., and the 
coupled wheels 4-ft. 6-in., the axle loading being 12 tons. On 
this engine the Caprotti valve gear is being tried out. It should 
be mentioned that steel fireboxes have been standard practice 
on the Federated Malay States Railways locomotives since 1926. 


It will be observed from the foregoing that although every 
advantage has been taken of modern improvements in locomotive 
design, yet standardization has not been lost sight of. Out of 
a total stock of 206 locomotives, 128 are of the Pacific type, the 
coupled and carrying wheels of which take standard tyres. The 
fact that tyres, tubes, super-heater elements, axles, to mention 
only a few items are common to a considerable portion of the 
locomotives in service is a matter of particular importance to a 
tailway which draws its supplies from Great Britain. 


In addition to a high degree of standardization which the 
adoption of locomotives of common wheel arrangement and dia- 
meters permits, further economies are found in operation. The 
Pacific type is capable of handling both passenger and goods service, 
the three-cylinder engines being rated to haul 15 bogie coaches 
or 800 tons cf goods. By this means the mileage run annually 
per engine is much higher than it would be if different types for 
passenger and freight traffic has been introduced. 


Mention must also be made of the Sentinel-Cammell articu- 
lated_rail motor set which has now been tried out experimentally 
for 18 months. This unit has been so successful and economical 
in service that an additional five sets have been ordered. It is 
hoped with these to foster passenger traffic in less populated dis- 
tricts and also to offer some opposition to hired car traffic. 


The coaching stock is up-to-date, and modern restaurant 
cars, sleeping cars, day and night coaches, and buffet cars are 
provided on the more important trains. The loading gauge is 
generous and allows of the use of coaches 9-ft. 4-in. wide at the 
waist end thus permitting a big seating capacity per coach. 

The wagon stock follows standard lines, the most common 
type of vehicle being the covered goods. For the transport of 
coal from the Malayan collieries to tin mines and power stations, 
bogie coal wagons carrying 28 tons of coal are provided, in addi- 
tion to four wheel vehicles of 12 tons capacity. An experimental 
type of bogie hopper wagon carrying 36 tons of coal, has been 
introduced. These vehicles run on six wheel bogies in order to 
retain axle loading at 10 tons. Special “ out-of-gauge” loads 
are not infrequent when times are prosperous. The problems 
presented by the transport of modern tin dredge machinery on a 
meter gauge railway have been overcome successfully by the use 
- of vehicles of the “ crocodile” type mounted on six wheel bogies 
and designed to carry 30 and 36 tons. 


Imports into Malaya are mainly handled at Prai, Port Swet- 
tenham and Singapore, the railway being principally interested 
in the two former ports. At Prai, wharf work is performed by 
electric cranes, capstans and turntables while at Port Swettenham 
electric cranes of a level luffing type, will shortly be in use. At 
the latter port the railway department employs four steam tugs 
and a motor launch, as well as ari extensive fleet of lighters. For 
passenger service between the railway terminal at Prai and the 
town of Penang three steam ferry boats are employed, two being 
of 210 tons gross, each with a carrying capacity of 650 passengers. 
These twin screw vessels were built at Hongkong in 1928. The 
railway also maintains a ferry service across the Kelantan river 
connecting the railway station of Palekbang with the principal 
town of Kota Bahru. Two stern wheel ferry boats and two motor 
vessels are thus employed. 


Considerable improvements have been effected since an article 
on the central workshops of the Federated Malay States railways 
was published in the March, 1925, issue of The Far Eastern Review. 
It is proposed now to mention only a few of the principal modi- 
fications. é 

The operation of tyring wheels which was previously performed 
in the smith shop has now been transferred to the machine shop 
and a simple layout has been installed, consisting of run-ways 
ox handling tyres and wheels, boring mills, and an electric tyre 

ter, ’ 


A modern tool room has also been developed in connection 
with the machine shop ; up-to-date equipment has been provided 
and the staff is being trained to maintain, and in some instances 
to manufacture small tools, jigs, and to design and fit up tool 
layouts. Adjoining the tool room are installed electric and oj] 
furnaces for case hardening, tempering and other heat treatments, 


In the gallery over the machine shop, a brass shop has been 
built and here all principal boiler mountings and other fittings 
are manufactured and repaired. Testing plant for injectors and 
ejectors, safety valves, and other boiler mountings is provided. 


The foundry has been enlarged and a five ton travelling crane 
with ground control serves a new “heavy” bay and large core 
oven. In the brass foundry a reverberatory tilting furnace has 
been provided, while fettling equipment consisting of compressed 
air tools, sand blast, and rumbler are available. 


There has just been completed a plant for the repair of springs. 
The section is fully equipped with an electric furnace ; hydraulic 
machines for closing buckles and cambering plates; while com- 
pressed air is used in a scragging machine. Each spring is tested 
for load deflection on a mechanically driven machine before being 
passed into service. The adjacent yard is fitted with wall cranes 
and air lifts for handling springs in and out of shops, and through 
the oil dipping process. 


In the wagon shop two wheel lathes and a journal grinding 
machine have been installed. This plant can turn up 23 to 25 
pairs of wheels a day, and is normally capable of meeting the 
requirements of the carriage and wagon shops. 


The electric power plant, which was previously designed for 
40 periods, has now been completely renewed with 50 period equip- 
ment, alternating current of this frequency being now standardized 
throughout Malaya. The opportunity thus offered to install 
modern plant has been seized and considerable economies effected. 


Facilities for Travelling 


Prior to the opening of the East Coast Railway, the journey 
to Kelantan was usually accomplished by steamer from Singapore 
or Bangkok, but during the north-east monsoons this method of 
transport was one hardly to be commended from the point of 
view of comfort. An alternative route from the western side 
of the Peninsula was by rail via Padang Besar on the Siamese 
frontier over the Royal State Railways of Siam lines to Haad 
Yai in the north and thence in a southerly direction to Sungei 
Golok situated on the branch line of the Federated Malay States 
Railways running to Tumpat the present terminus of the new line. 


For the tourist, the east coast line affords an opportunity 
of seeing some exceptionally fine views of jungle, mountain and 
river scenery. It is possible now to book a through cabin on the 
train leaving Singapore on Sunday at 8.30 p.m. Dinner can be 
had on the train, and at Gemas carriages are attached to the East 
Coast train. The major portion of the journey from Singapore 
to Kuala Lipis is accomplished during the hours of darkness, and 
as very little interest attaches to this part of the country, little 
need be said concerning it. The train arrives at Kuala Lipis the 
capital of the State of Pahang at 8.43 a.m. on Monday and leaves 
for the north at 9.03 a.m. From this point onwards and for about 
five hours, the train passes through very fine scenery, and a visit 
to the observation car at the rear of the train is well worthwhile. 
The train arrives Tumpat at 5.38 p.m. and accommodation 1s 
available at the railway and government rest houses. 


The return journey is made over the same route leaving Tumpat 
at 10.35 a.m. on Thursday and arriving Singapore at 7.00 a.m. 
the following day. An alternative route via the Siamese lines 
is available, and should this be decided upon, passengers returning 
to Singapore should leave Tumpat at 5.55 a.m. on Wednesday 
for Haad Yai Junction, spending one night at this town and joining 
the Down International Express next day at 12.58 p.m., arriving 
Penang at 6.30 p.m. same day. The continuation of the retum 
journey to Singapore from Penang can be made either on the 
night mail train the same day or on the day mail train the following 
day. 

Should the tourist desire to proceed farther north to Bangkok, 
he should leave Tumpat at 5.55 a.m. on Friday, meeting the Up 
International Express at Haad Yai at 2.55 p.m. and arriving 
Bangkok at 12.05 p.m. the following day. 
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Drawing showing Appearance the Nanking-Pukow Train Ferry will Present 


The Nanking-Pukow Train Ferry 


Project Being Carried Out with Boxer Funds Includes Building of Twin Seew Steamer and 
Construction of Bridge Approaches 


NDER contracts that have been made through the London 
Boxer Funds Purchasing Commission the project of estab- 
lishing a train ferry service linking Nanking and Pukow 
across the Yangtze is to be carried out in coming months. 

The work will include the erection of two approach bridges and the 

building of a modern train ferry steamer. 

The contract for the bridge approaches is to be carried out by 
Messrs. Dorman, Long & Company Ltd., of Middlesbrough and Lon- 
don for whom early negotiations in connection with the project were 
carried out in China by Messrs. Arnhold & Company. The contract 
for the building of the train ferry steamer has been placed in the 
hands of Messrs. Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, Ltd. of 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne for whom negotiations in China were 
conducted by Messrs. Malcolm and Company, Ltd., acting as 
agents for the shipbuilders. 

_ Each of the two bridge approaches that will be erected will con- 
‘ist of four spans (totalling eight spans altogether) each 152-ft. long 
With 20-ft. between trusses, with the exception of the last span in 
cach case which flares out to 44-ft. They will contain approximately 
1,500 tons of steelwork all of which is to be rolled and fabricated 
tom Dorman, Long’s own raw materials at the Company’s Works at 
Middlesbrough. 

_ The Yangtze River at the ferry site has an extreme variation 
water level of 24-ft. with a daily variation of 1-ft. to 3-ft. The 
four spans which connect the ferry boat to the shore on each bank 
“re to be carried on long screws, electrically operated, which will be 
%0 interconnected that, whatever the water level there may be an 


even gradient produced over all four spans from the start of the 
first span down or up to the outer end of the fourth span. 

The ferry boat is connected to the end of the last span on each 
side of the river by an adjustable “‘ apron *’ which will take up any 
minor variations in level of the ferry deck when loading relative to 
the end of the fourth span. 

The electrical and mechanical gearing will be supplied by Messrs. 
Thos. Broadbent & Sons, Ltd. of Huddersfield. 

At the time negotiations in connection with the bridge 
approaches were being conducted in China by Messrs. Arnhold & Co., 
Mr. Freeman, the chief bridge designer for Messrs. Dorman, Long 
& Co., visited this country. Mr. Freeman was responsible for the 
design of the famous Sydney Harbor Bridge and will shortly be 
visiting China again in connection with business interests of his 
Company and other well-known British manufacturers. 

The chief engineer of the Nanking-Pukow Train Ferry is Dr. 
Cheng Hua of the Ministry of Railways, Nanking, who recently paid 
a flying visit to England and is now on his way back to China. 

The twin-screw ferry steamer designed to transport passenger 
and freight trains over the Yangtze between Nanking and Pukow 
is to be built under the supervision of Sir John H. Biles & Company 
of London at the Neptune Works, Walker of Messrs. Swan, Hunter 
and Wigham Richardson. 

The principal dimensions are about 371-ft. overall, an extreme 
breadth of 58}-ft., with three clear lengths of car track each 300-ft. 
long on the upper deck. The ship is designed to carry a total live 
load of about 1,200 tons, and a total dead-weight of almost 1,600 tons. 
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The hull and machinery will be built under special survey, and 
in accordance with Lloyd’s requirements. 

The cars will be shipped from the forward end, and accommodat- 
ed on three lines of rails on the upper deck, taking in all three trains 
each of seven wagons, a total of 21 wagons. The shunting of the 

ons will be by means of a locomotive carried on a platform at 
the after end of the upper deck in conjunction with traversing gear, 
by means of which the locomotive may be moved horizontally 
across the deck to enable it to operate on any of the three lines of 
rails, At the after end of this deck, and in line with each car track, 
substantial buffers will be built. 


Propelling Machinery 


The forward end of the 
upper deck will be recessed ae 
in an athwartship direction Se 


to receive a hinged apron, 
which, in its working posi- 
tion, will be flush with the 
upper deck, connecting the 
railway track on the shore 
withthethree lines of tracks 
on the deck of the ferry. 
To facilitate berthing 
there is, in addition to the 
after steecing arrange- 
ments, a bow rudder with 
its independent steam 
steering gear for use in 
Manoeuvring in and out 
of the berthed positions. 
The propelling ma- 
chinery is amidships with 
the casings arranged at the 
sides of the upper deck, 
and a coal bunker arranged 
in a recess between the 
two boilers. The hull is > 
exceptionally well sub- wremu *: 
divided by watertight 
bulkheads extending to the oe 
height of the upper deck. = 
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Feed water will be carried in a cellular double-bottom tank 
under the engines. The forward and after peaks will be arranged 
for water ballast, and, in addition, there will be deep tanks for 
trimming both forward and aft, and heeling tanks on the port and 
starboard sides amidships. 

Substantial fenders are fitted at the level of the upper deck, 
and similar fenders are carried round the bow and stern. 

The navigating bridge is mounted at a level giving a com- 
manding view above the trains, and extends the full width of the 
ship, and the captain’s accommodation is fitted on this bridge. 

The accommodation for the officers, engineers and crew is 
arranged on a steel lower 
deck or flat aft of the 
engine room. 

A shelter is provided 
on the lower deck forward 
for passengers’ use. 


Deck Machinery 


The deck machinery 
mec includes steam steering 
gears of the Wilson Pirie 
type both forward and 
aft, both gears controlled 
by telemotor from the 
navigating bridge, two 
steam capstan windlasses 
forward, two warping 
capstans aft, steam-driven 
traversing . gear, electric 
lighting throughout the 
ship, including flood 
lights for the car deck, 
and steam heating 
throughout the _ living 
accommodation. : 
The twin propelling 
engines will be of the three 
cylinder, triple-expansion, 
surface-condensing tyP*, 
with independent 4; 
circulating, feed and bilge 
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pumps, together with the usual ballast, general service and other 
auxiliaries. 


Steam will be supplied by two single-ended Scotch boilers, 


burning Chinese coal, with Howden’s system of forced draught. 
The boilers will be arranged in separate stokeholds, one port and one 
starboard, with separate uptakes and separate funnels, this arrange- 
ment being necessary in order to give a clear space in the center of 
the ship for the trains. 

Expenditure for this train ferry project is only a portion of the 
outlay in China within recent months from the remitted British 
Boxer funds. In this connection a statement of expenditures from 
the British Boxer funds is of interest and is given below. From 
August 10, 1931 to March 18, 1932, the Chinese National Con- 
struction Commission made purchases in England with Boxer 
Indemnity funds amounting to £104,443 12s. 9d. The different 
kinds of machinery purchased, their prices, the manufacturers and 
their uses are given as follows : 


Net Price Material 
Material (Pounds Manufacturer required 
Sterling) by 
sed. 
Service Watthour Meters 4,711.12. 6 General Elec. Co. Capital Elec. Wks. 
do. 1,829. 9. 4 do. 


Tsishuyen Elec. 
W 


Bare Copper Wire 389. 6. 4 British Insulated 
‘ Cable Co. do. 
Weather-Proof and Rub- 
ber Covered Wire 1,238. 0. 8 W. T. Henley’s do. 


Distribution Transformers 4,175.10. 2 Crompton 


Parkinson Capital Elec. Wks. 
Weather-Proof and Rub- 
ber Covered Wire 


er do. 
Elec. Battery Truck and 


835.19.10 W.'T. Henley’s 


Charging Plant -» 1,053. 0. 0 Electricars Ltd. Tsishuyen Wks. 
Submarine Cable and Ac- 
cessori.s ss +. 992.14. 0 Callenders Co. Capital Elec. Wks. 
Surge Absorber .. 108. 4. 6 Ferranti do. 
do. a's +. $315.18. 0 do. Tsishuyen Wks. 
Frequency Changer Set .. 4,848. 3. 9 Metropolitan- 
Vickers Capital Elec. Wks. 
Double Cotton Covered 
Wire Sip -. 475. 6.2 W.T.Henley’s Govt. Elec. Wks. 
Locomotives ae -- 2,725. 0. 0 W.G. Bagnall Kwei-Nan Coal 
Mine 
Coal Wagons ae .. 7,272.11. 0 Charles Roberts do. 
Nickel-Chromium Resist- 
ance Wires » : 184. 2. 5 Henry Wiggin Govt. Elec. Wks. 
Power Transformers 1,5€6. 7. 6 Metropolitan- 
Vickers Tsishuyen Wks. 
Evaporating Plant, Coal 
Conveying Plant, Boilers 
and Feed Pumps .- 16,572.16. 0 Babcock and 
Wilcox Capital Elee. Wks. 
Motor for Operating the 
above .. ie -- 813. 0. 0 de. do. 
Black Diamonds for Mining 52.10. 0 Van Moppes Kwei-Nan Coal 
Mine 
Steel Channels 207.10. 2 Frodingham do. 
Steel rails 547. 0. 3 British Iron and 
Steel Co. do. 
Steam pipes +. 2,108. 0. 0 Babcock and 
Wilcox Capital Elec. Wks. 
Creed Keyboard  Per- 
forator .. ah 378. 8. 1 Creed & Co. Govt. Elec. Wks. 
Substation Equipment .. 1,494.17.11 English Elec. Co. Capital Elec. Wks. 
Tin Plates .. 14,062.10. 0 Brooker Dore Govt. Elec. Works 
Steel Sheets and Corrugat- 
ed Sheets .- 16,724.18. 5 Fredk Braby do. 
Tin Plates. . . 2,875. 0. 0 Brooker Dore do. 
Tin Plates. . .. 14,000. 0. 0 do. do. 
Niekle-chromium Resist- 
ance Wires 178.15. 0 Henry Wiggin de. 
Cotton Covered and 
Enamelled Wires 1,358.18. 8 Concordia do. 
Hand Lifting Pulley 8. 9. 8 Tangyes do. 
8}" Centers Lathe 197. 8. 3 Smith Barker 
; and Wilson do. 
High Speed Planning Ma- 
chine .. a +» 203.15. 6 Alfred Herbert do. 
vertical Slotting Machine 121.17. 6 Wm. Muir do. 
Surface Grinding Machine 212.11. 0 Associated Brit. 
Machine Tool 
Works do. 
Hack Sawing Machine 41. 8. 3 Edward G. 
Herbert do. 
Motor Driven Air Com- 
pressor ns ay 86. 9. 5 Lacy Hulbert do. 
Punching and Shearing 
Machine ve -« 117.19. 6 Rice & Co. do. 
Elec. Heating Furnace .. 123. 6. 9 Alfred Herbert do. 
Portable Elec. Welding Set 187.18. 8 Murex & Co. do. 
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Material (Pounds Manufacturer required 
Sterling) by 
Hand Screw Press 140. 7. 6 John Hands 
& Co. Govt. Elec. Wks. 
6}” Turret Lathe 227.16. 8 Associated Brit. 
Machine Tool 
Works do. 
Silicon Steel Sheet 303.15. 8 Joseph Sanky 
& Sons do. 
Insulating Materials .. 23.14.10 Metropolitan 
Vickers do. 
do. -+  183.10.11 Micanite and 
Insulators Co. do. 
do. =r 64.11.11 Wilkinson 
Heywood & 
Clark do. 
Fix Tyre Coal Chute 308. 7. 6 Babcock and 
Wilcox Capital Elec. Wks. 


Highway Building in China 


Nn the Province of Fukien, 30 miles of the 80-mile Chanchow- 
Lungyen road have been completed. Surfacing has been 
practically finished on the remaining portion of the road, and 

the bridge work is being expedited. Of the 43-mile Lungyen- 
Changping branch road, 13 miles have been completed. 

has been made also on the Lungyen-Engteng road toward the 
Kwangtung border; a 20-mile stretch is finished and soon will be 
opened to traffic. A 53-mile section of the Changchow-Chaoan 
road, from Changchow to Changpu, has been opened to traffic ; 
on a further 20-mile section of this road additional work must be 
done. 


Provincial authorities in Shensi Province have made a determ- 
ined effort since May, 1931, to improve existing highways formerly 
built with military, farm, or famine labor. A severe famine in 
the Wei River basin during 1930 increased the need for better 
means of communication, as famine relief authorities found them- 
selves greatly handicapped in transporting food supplies. 

The China International Famine Kelief Commission ‘spent 
$250,000 (Chinese silver) on highway construction during 1930, 
improving 200 miles of roads, cutting down grades of 12 and 18 
per cent to 7 per cent, repairing 18 bridges, installing culverts, 
relocating two routes, and rebuilding over 70 miles of roads. 
Employment was afforded to more than 10,000 laborers. 


Provincial highway construction efforts during 1931 were 
chiefly centered upon the improvement of the main trunk road 
from the terminus of the Lung-Hai Railway at Tungkwan on the 
Honan border, westward to Sian, the provincial capital of Shensi, 
and then in a north-westerly direction to connect with the Province 
of Kansu. In the fall of 1931 an American tractor and road 
graders, purchased by the provincial authorities, were put into 
operation on the Sian-Tungkwan highway, with much benefit to 
the road. 


Completed motor highways in the Province of Shensi approxi- 
mate 878 miles. Their effect in increasing the use of motor 
vehicles is told by the fact that on January 1, 1931, only 79 vehicies 
were in operation in the Province, whereas on January 1, 1932, it 
was estimated that 235 were in use, of which 199 were trucks and 
busses. 


Highway Program : 


The highway program of the Shensi provincial government 
provides a three years plan for the construction of approximately 
3,000 miles at an expenditure of $300,000 (Chinese silver). The 
work done during 1931-32 is a part of this program. Highways 
planned in addition to those now under improvement, when funds 
become available, are: The Si-Han road from Hanchung to 
Chengkui, 247 miles; the Si-Yu road from Yulin to Suiteh, 378 
miles ; the Si-King road from Kingtzekwan to Lungchuchao, 203 
miles ; and the Si-Hin road from Hingan to Sunyang, 228 miles.— 
Commerce Reports. 
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New Railways Will Aid Manchurian 


Development 


Kadono Points Out How Construction of Branch Lines Will Open Vast Territories to 
Agricultural and Industrial Exploitation—Finance One of Greatest Problems but 
Investments in Transportation Seen Certain to Pay 


By CHOKIURO KADONO, Partner in the Firm of Okura, Tokyo; Member of American 


Society of Civil Engineers, New York; Member of Iron and Steel Institute, London 


6S—~)HE vast area of Manchuria has 3,855 miles of railways 

in operation, while the vaster and huge area of China 
G has only 4,483 miles. How much better off Manchuria 

is over China, and yet Manchuria is a new country with 
recent immigrants with little culture and traditions, while China 
ha; them in super-abundance, although with them all, her lot 
has been a most unfortunate and deplorable one for the last few 
decades. And what a contrast between the inhabitants of China 
and of Manchuira, this last area with mixed races of Manchu, 
peat Korean and Japanese, in regards to their fortunes 
of life. 

The causes are not far to seek. The Japanese influence has 
kept Manchuria partially free from the evils from which China 
proper has been unable to free herself. Railways built and operat- 
ed by the Japanese and Russians, together with those built and 
operated in a sort of way 
by the Manchurian officials 
mostly with loans from 
Japan and with their own 
funds have given impetus 
for farming and trading, 
export and import. 

With these 3,855 
miles of railways in 
operation to-day in Man- 
churia, the two ports of 
Dairen and Vladivostok as 
the termini of the South 
Manchuria Railway and 
the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way cannot be. sufficient 
to serve the growing 
population and production 
in view. Manchuria re- 
quires more railways and 
more sea-board outlets. 
The port of Newchwang 
(Ying-kow) at the mouth 
of the Liao river is a 
summer port and being 
tidal with bars has not 
been satisfactory and has 
lost the importance of 
former days. The branch 
line serving this port 
from Koupangtzu on the 
main line of the Mukden- 
Shanhaikwan-Peking Rail- 
way has been a somewhat 
round-about route to serve 
the fertile plains of Man- 
churia. 

The data below show 
the growth of Manchuria 
during the past 20 years: 


Foreign trade through Dairen (Taels) ... 
Exports from Manchuria of beans, bean- 


cakes, bean oil od ... (Tons) 
Coal output ass sie ... (Tons) 
Agricultura! products... (Bushels) 


Cultivated areas ... aes ...(Acres) 


Traffic on 8.M.LR. : 
No. of passengers... re ae 
Goods sus sin ... (Tons) 
Shipments at Dairen port : 


No. of vessels arriving... Se 
Goods loaded and discharged (Tons) 


1907-8 1929 
52,727,000 755,225,000 


1,732,000 4,721,000 
233,000 7,032,000 
404,493,000 876,092,000 
17,788,000 — 30,744,000 


1,512,000 — 10,410,000 
1,486,000 20,461,000 


1,143 4,995 
919,900 9,940,000 


The railways now 
operating in Manchuria 
are as follows and are 
shown in heavy lines on 
the Map: 


Miles 
1. South Manchuri 
lines ...  ... 2.» 690 
2. Chinese Eastern 
Lines 205 cic. -sccckgeee 
3. Mukden-Shanhai- 
kwan lines a. 428 
4. Mukden-Hailung- 
Kirin lines in. O18 


5, Changchun-Kirin 
Tunhua lines ... 211 

6. Ssupingkai - Tao- 
nan- T sitsihar- 
Koshan lines (in- 
cluding Solun 
line)... 2... 618 


7. Harbin - Hailung 


line .-» 138 
8. Chengchiatun- 

Tungliao - Tahu- 

shan lines ... 228 


9. Chinfu railway 
from Chinchow 
(near Dairen) to 
Chengtzeteng ... 63 

10. Other Minor lines 


—— 


Total... ... 3,859 
Manchuria thus # 
served by 3,855 miles of 
railways and it might 
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be of interest to see how these lines were financed and 


operated : 
; Per cent 
1,461 miles built with Japanese funds ... a. 38 
1,119 miles built with Russian funds _... we 29 
884 miles built with Manchurian funds se ae 
391 miles built with British funds — sie ae 


Without going into detail about the financing of these lines, 
one can readily see 
what Japan and Russia 
have done toward the 
development of Man- 
churia. 

The lines built with 
Manchurian funds are 
comparatively new and 
their management has 
not been what it should 
be. Travellers can judge 
relative efficiency by 
looking at the upkeep 
of the roads and their 
rolling stocks. 

. The railway gauges 
of these lines are the 
standard four feet 84 
inches on Japanese and 
Manchurian lines, while 
the Chinese Eastern is 
five feet. That there 
are these two gauges is 
unfortunate from traffic 
and other points of 
view, but their origin 
and other considerations 
are such as to make 
their unification im- 
possible for the present. 

Manchuria will re- 
quire more railways as 
it progresses. A glance 
at the map will show 
what its future require- 
ments will he in rail- 
ways and ports of ship- 
ment. The double lines 
on the map show rail- 
ways of importance 
which should be built 
in future and some of 
them are already under 
way. These prospective 
lines are given below : 


Miles 
a. Tungliao-Kailu (Gasa)—-Linsi lines 222 
b. Kailu-Chihfeng-Jehol lines = = 389 
¢. Chihfeng-Chinchow (notorious town which has come 
to public notice of late) on Mukden-Shanhaikwan 
line via Changyang ack a ae coe” AOE 
d. Extension of Chinfu Railway via Antung and up the 
river Yalu to Tunghwa and to Hailung on Kirin 
line eas ee ee a6 ... 390 
e. Mukden-Tunghwa via Fushun on to the Korean 
border to join a Korean line on the Yaluriver... 300 
f. Changchun to Taonan via Talai : 2% 536 ee 
g. Huaiyuanchen-Solun-Hailar across the Hsingan 
_ Range 2 es ia ong - <x. _ 860 
h. Kirin-Imienpo-F. angcheng to Sanhsing on the Mutan 
river oes ae as Se aac 270 
i. Tunhua to Korean border (Kainei) via Yenchi 120 
J. Yenchi-Hailin-Sanhsing on the Mutan river 300 
k. Sanhsfig northwestward to Hailun... ; -. 200 
!. Hailun northeastward to Wiuyun on the Amur river... 250 
m. Hailun-Koshan-Taian ... 150 
n. Ningnien-Morken-Heiho 250 
Total 3,607 


The Four Principal Leaders of the Manchukuo Government. Upper Left, Tsang 
Shih-i, Home Minister; Upper Right, Hsi Hsia, Finance Minister; Lower Left, 
Chao Hsin-po, President of Legislature; Lower Right, Cheng Hsiao-hsu, Premier. 


The projected lines mentioned above are not of a haphazard 
nature but summarize those proposed by authorities who have 
studied the problem. These lines are not sufficient, especially 
for the northern sector of Hei-Lung-Kiang Province, which should 
be provided for as population and farming progress, as they are 
bound to in the not-distant future. 

As ports of shipment for these main lines, there are at present 
three ports with modern facilities and four others which require 
new construction and 
improvements. The two 
lines running southeast- 
ward to the Japan Sea 
terminate at (1) Vladi- 
vostok and (2) the 
Korean ports of Yuki, 
Rashin and Seishin near 
the river Tumen, while 
those running south- 
westward to the Gulf of 
Pechihli and Yellow Sea 
have as their outlets (3) 
Antung at the mouth of 
the Yalu river, (4) New- 
chwang (Yingkow) at 
the mouth cf the Liao 
river, (5) Dairen of the 
South Manchuria Rail- 
way, (6) Hulutao, the 
new harbor now under 
construction on the 
Mukden-Shanhaikwan 
line, and (7) Chinhuang- 
tao, between Shanhai- 
kwan and Tientsin, 
which is the chief coal 
shipping port for the 
Kailan coal mines. 
When the present 
operating lines of 3,855 
miles are increased by 
3,607 miles to be newly 
built as enumerated 
above, the present ship- 
ping ports of Dairen 
and Vladivostok will be 
quite insufficient to 
handle potential ton- 
nage in and out of 
Manchuria and Eastern 
Siberia, which latter can 
be supplied only from 
the sea, either the Japan 
or the Yellow and 
Pechihli Seas. It goes without saying that harbor facilities and 
capacities must receive attention simultaneously with new railway 
construction. 

The administration of railways in Manchuria, excepting the 
S.M.R. and C.E.R. lines, are in the hands of the Transportation 
Commission of the Four North-Eastern Provinces, with six members, 
Mr. Ting Chien-shiu being the chairman. How the commission 
will be able to accomplish its most important work remains to be 
seen. What it has been doing in the past under Marshals Chang, 
the father and son in recent years has been very disappointing. 
Its chief accomplishments seem to have been obstruction and 
obstacles for railway progress. 

The future of Manchuria is exceedingly bright and recent 
indications show that the people are determined to organize a 
government free from corruption and stagnation. They even 
go so far as to plan to form an ideal Utopian state of their own, 
the only spot on the face of the earth where all will enjoy their 
life and freedom. We cannot hope to see this realized for a long, 
long time but we cannot help admiring their courage and conviction. 
We all should have’ our ideals. 

Railway building and equipment for some 3,600 miles should 
require Y.700,000,000 at least. Harbor construction for ports 
in Manchuria and Korea with necessary loading and discharging 

(Continued on page 291) 
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View of the Dneprostroy Dam under construction, (June, 1931) 


The Angara Hydro-Electric Project 


HE industrialization of the East Siberian Region is depend- 
ent to a large extent upon the exploitation of its hydro- 
electric resources and the tremendous coal and other 
natural resources available. The harnessing of the 

Angara River and its tributories will be the basis of this develop- 
ment, which will be of tremendous economic significance for the 
entire country. East Siberia adjoins the Ural and West Siberian 
Regions on the west and the Yakut Republic on the east. Much 
of the Angara area, and most of Lake Baikal, the reservoir of the 
Trivers upon which the power project is based, are in the Buriat- 
Mongol Republic, which is an autonomous section of the East 
Siberian Region. 

In the Angara district there are forests totalling 80 million 
hectares (198 million acres) or nearly twice as much as those of 
Sweden and Finland together. It is estimated that this area 
could provide 100 million cubic meters of wood annually, but last 
year only 7-8 million were produced. Due to the favorable situa- 
tion with regard to cheap fuel and power, a technically advanced 
lumber industry can be developed. The metallurgical, chemical 
and coal industries can also be built up on a large scale, including 
the production of iron and steel, aluminum, copper, lead and zinc, 
various ferro-alloys, fertilizers, artificial rubber and fibers, paper, 
cement, liquid coal fuel, etc. 

The Angara River and its tributaries can generate the cheapest 
power in the country. A total of 10 million kilowatts can be 
generated, producing a maximum of 90 billion kilowatt-hours 
annually at a cost of 4-} cent per kw.-hr. An idea of the great 
magnitude of these resources can be gained by a comparison with 
the Dnieper hydro station, the largest in the world, which when 
completed will generate 560,000 kw. and have an annual output 
of three billion kw.-hr. In other words, Angara could feed thirty 
Dneprostroys. Electric power can also be produced at Angara 
from steam very cheaply (0.4 cents per kw.-hr.) due to the rich 
coal deposits in the Chererhkhovo Basin. Plans for the develop- 
ment of these huge resources cover the next decade. Prof. A. 
Alexandrov, who worked out the project for Dneprostroy, is in 
charge of planning the Angara power development. 

Plans are also being made for a great power project on the 
Yenisey River, about 40 km. from the mouth of the Angara, which 
will have a capacity of 2.2 million kw. and produce 15 billion 
kw.-hr. annually. Other installations at Artomonov and near 
Krasnoyarsk could generate 300,000 kw. and produce 2.2 billion 
kw.-hr. Together the more than dozen projects planned for the 
Angara and its tributaries and for the Yenisey—all within the 
territory of the East Siberian Region—could generate about 13 
million kw. and produce annually over 100 billion kw.-hr. 


Pribaikal Project 


The first unit of the Angara system, the Pribaikal project, will 
use power generated on two dams on the Angara River and one 
on the Irkut River. Since its construction will necessitate im- 
mediate supplies of power, a 400,000-kilowatt steam power plant 
is to be built which will use Cheremkhovo coal. This station is 
scheduled to be completed by 1934, the Irkut River dam in 1937 
and the Barkhatovo and Baikal dams on the Angara in 1938 and 
1941, respectively. The construction at Barkhatovo, incidentally, 
will permit of shipping along the entire length of the Angara River. 
Navigation between Lake Baikal and the Yenisey River will also 
be made possible. 

The total capacity of this project will be two million kw. and 
the annual output 14 billion kw.-hr. The industries that will use 
its power are the Cheremkhovo coal fields (for mining and coal 
distillation), the lumber industry, iron and non-ferrous metallurgy, 
and a number of chemical industries. Sapropelic coal in the 
Cheremkhovo Basin will permit the manufacture of liquid fuel by 
“ semi-coking ” process. The by-products will be used in the 
steam power plant, and later, when the hydro-electric power is 
available, to manufacture synthetic rubber. Aluminum oxide 
may also be obtained from Cheremkhovo coal ash. Analyses made 
at the Irkutsk Geological Laboratory showed that this ash produced 
37-38 per cent of aluminum oxide and Angara coal 27-28 per cent. 
Aluminum is now being produced by the Bobriky chemical plant 
near Moscow from coal mined in the Moscow basin. The lumber 
industry based on this project will draw on the forests of the tribu- 
taries of the Angara River and of Lake Baikal, and will produce 
building lumber, ties, standardized houses, shingles, plywood, 
resin and turpentine, wood-pulp and artificial fibers. 

The East Siberian Region, which until last year was considered 
to have very little iron ore, is now estimated, as a result of recent 
geological researches, to be the third most important field in the 
country, ranking after the Ukraine and the Urals. The ‘’ Sosnoyy 
Baez ” quartzite iron ores, located along the Onot River, about 
100 kilometers from the city of Cheremkhovo, have an average 
metallic content of about 40 per cent, but in some places it comes 
to as high as 63 per cent. The reserves of this field have been 
estimated at over 120 million metric tons. Reserves of coking 
coals in the Viadimirsk deposits are estimated at neggly 100 million 
tons. The presence of manganese, silica, molybdenum, and tung- 
sten ores and other rare metals will permit the manufacture of 
ferro-alloys and special metals for the machine-building and 
automotive industries. The Nerchinsk ores, estimated at 1 
million tons, will supply zinc and lead. All the enterprises based 
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on these deposits are expected to be located in two centers, one 
near Irkutsk and another at Makarievka, on the Angara River, 18 
kilometers from Cheremkhovo. The construction of some of the 
plants is to be started this year. 

When the Cheremkovo-Irkutsk combine is completed, it will 
make much easier the construction of the next unit, the great 

ara combine, since the building materials and other supplies 
will be available and forces of skilled workers have been developed. 
A railroad will be built, without which the Angara project cannot 
be begun. This combine will furnish the Lena district, which has 
little metal resources, and the Kuznetz steel mill with ore from 
the Ilim and Sosnovy basins. 


Great Angarostroy 


The Great Angarostroy project when completed will be called 
the Angara-Ilim project. It will use power generated by two 
huge hydro plants to be erected at the Bratsk and Shamansk 
rapids, the combined capacity of which will be 4.6 million kilowatts. 
With the addition of a steam power plant, which will use the 
Tunguska coal, the total will reach 4.8 million kilowatts. The 
annual output of electric power by this project is set at about 
35 billion kilowatt-hours. Since it will be the cheapest current 
produced in the country, it is expected to provide the basis for a 
large output of such products as aluminum and electrolytic copper, 
electrolytic and blast furnace steel, artificial rubber, nitrogen, 
fertilizers, artificial fiber and wood-pulp. 

The aluminum industry of this project is to become the prin- 
cipal center in the Soviet Union. The aluminites of the Oka- 
Zima district will supply the raw materials. The electrolytic 
copper plant may use copper sandstone of the Lena River, which 
has been but slightly surveyed and therefore is proposed for produc- 
tion only conditionally. The iron ores of the Angara-Ilim dis- 
trict, discovered only last year, are contained in eleven known 
deposits, the reserves of which are so far estimated at 200 million 
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The Irkut River in Siberia where a great Hydro-Electric Station 
is to be built 


Surveying Party on the Angara River 


tons. The two principal ore beds are the Korshunovsk deposit 
on the Ilim River, containing some 110 million tons of ore, and the 
Krasnoyarsk deposits, on the Angara River, containing 60 million 
tons. The Tunguska coal reserves, which yield a clinkering coke, 
are estimated at 28 billion tons. The abundance of this coal, 
together with the cheap electric power, will permit large-scale 
production of blast furnace and electrolytic steel. There is also the 
possibility of building industrial and electrical machinery plants, 
producing structural steel, etc. The Tunguska coal will also be 
used in the manufacture of nitrogen fertilizers and artificial rubber. 
The forests of the Angara River and its tributaries, the Oka 
and Iya Rivers, will be the chief sources of lumber. The forests of 
the Upper Lena, which will be connected with the Angara-Ilim area 
by the Upper Lena railroad, will also be used. The construction 
of the railroad is to begin this year. Due to the great amount of 
preparatory work necessary, the actual construction of the Great 
Angarostroy project is not expected to be started until 1937. 


Selenga and Krasnoyarsk-Kansk Projects 


The construction of the third project of the Angara system, 
the Selenga, is not expected to be started in the next decade. The 
principal source of its power will be the hydro station on the Selenga 
River, located below the mouth of its tributary, the Khilka. Its 
capacity is to be one million kw. and the annual output, together with 
the regional steam power plant, 8 billion kw.-hr. The principal 
industries of this project will be the iron and steel—which will 
use the Kurbinsk ores, estimated at 160 million tons—lumber and 
wood-pulp, and aluminum industries. 

The Krasnoyarsk-Kansk industrial project is adjacent to and 
economically connected with the Angara system. The power con- 
sumed by this unit will be generated by Kansk coal and the Yenisey 
River. The construction of the coal distillation plant at Kansk, 
which will yield fuel for the steam power plant, is proposed for the 
second five-year plan pericd, and that of the hydro plant, on the 
Yenisey River in the vicinity of Krasnoyarsk, for the third five- 
year plan period (1938-42.) The capacity of the power plant will 
be considerably smaller than that of Angarostroy, yet it will provide 
a considerable source of seasonal water power, which, together 
with the steam power plant, will keep this project going. The type 
of industries to be organized has not been worked out as yet. 

The combined capacity of the industries included in the pro- 
jects of the Angara system is expected to reach the following 
totals by 1942 : electric power, six million kilowatts, steel and ferro- 
alloys—seven million metric tons per year, aluminum—400,000 
tons, copper—100,000 tons, zinc—100,000 tons, lead—60,000 tons, 
artificial rubber—100,000 tons, liquid coal fuel—two million tons, 
nitrogen fertilizers—100,000 tons, calcium carbide—10,000 tons, 
sawn lumber—1l4 million tons, paper—two million tons, artificial 
fiber—30,000 tons, and cement—one million tons, annually. 
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Manufacture of Artificial Gas 


Important Industry in Japan 


Absence of Natural Supply,.and Rapid Increase in Demand has Necessitated Increased Production and 
Distribution 


© MucH has been written regarding the tremendous 

industrial progress made by Japan during the past 25 

years that any new reference to it usually evokes but 

perfunctory attention. In their particular phases, how- 
ever, the phenomena of expansion which have accomplished this 
development are especially interesting to engineers of other coun- 
tries. 

It frequently is said that the use of electricity is more wide- 
spread among the Japanese than among the people of any other 
country in the world—largely due to the abundance of hydro- 
electric power. Japan is not so fortunate, however, with respect 
to a supply of natural gas. This fact has encouraged the develop- 
ment of artificial gas manufac- 
ture and distribution which has 
progressed to a position of pri- 
mary importance. 

The increased demand for 
this fuel in all of the larger cities 
has been so rapid that the gas 
companies have been obliged to 
boost the pressure in the mains 
every vear. In the endeavor to 
keep the supply equal to the 
demand, all types of gas com- 
pressors and blowers with ali 
kinds of drives—electric motors, 
oil and gas engines—have been 
tried. Throughout the entire 
development of the industry 
during the past ten years, Wor- 
thington equipment has played 
an important part. 

Among the earliest installa- 
tions were two 30 x 21 inch single 
cylinder Feather Valve gas com- 
pressors installed in 1919 in the 
plant of the Kobe Gas Company. 
These compressors are connected 
by flexible couplings to gas en- 
gines manufactured by the Osaka 
Hatsudoki. They have been in 
almost daily service since their 
installation and now are oper- 
ating at a discharge pressure 
of 20 pounds. 


mis ape 4 


General view of Plant No. 2, Kyoto Gas Company 


About the same time, the Osaka Gas Company installed a 
duplex Feather Valve compressor, belt driven by an electric motor, 
This machine has been giving the same reliable service as the units 
at Kobe, the valve strips having been renewed but once since the 
machine was installed 10 years ago. These two installations haying 
established the reliability of Worthington compressors to the 
satisfaction of Japanese engineers, it was natural that the Kyoto 
Gas Company should come to Worthington for recommendations 
when they first were confronted with a sharp rise in demand. 

Subsequent to the first installation at Kobe, Worthington 
perfected the integral gas-engine-driven gas compressor which is 
the best solution to the problem of economical gas transportation 

yet developed. It is not surpris. 
a therefore, that the Kyoto 
Gas Company purchased two 
units of the duplex double aeting 
type, each rated at 300 h.p. and 
having a capacity ot 300,000 cn. 
ft. of gas per hour when oper. 
ating at 180 r.p.m. against a 
discharge pressure of 15 pounds 
gage. The gas used as fuel has 
an average heat value of 350 
B.T.U. per cu. ft., and as the 
engines require 10,500 BTU. 
per b.h.p. hour, the power cost 
of operating the compressors is 
very low compared to any other 
type of drive. 

Although the fuel consump- 
tion is about 10 per cent higher 
than that of a Diesel engine, the 
first cost is so much less that 
the gas engine drive generally 
resulted in the best over-all econ- 
omy when the cost of coal and 
oil in Japan is considered. The 
Worthington gas engine also 
offers the advantage of great 
flexibility and quiet and vibra- 
tionless operation under all 
loads at speeds down to 50 
per cent of normal. Of no 
other type of gas-line drive is 
this true. 


Compressor at Plant No. 1, Kyoto Gas Company 
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Reconnaissance Survey of a Railway Line from Chungking 


to Kuangchouwan 


By V. K. TING and S. Y. TSENG 


Introducticn 


ZECHUAN is one of the richest provinces in China. Its 
population has been variously estimated at 45-70 million 
and its trade amounts to 85 million Haikuan taels. At 
present, however, it is very poorly equipped with modern 

means of communications. The navigation on the Yantze Gorges, 
the only waterway connecting Chungking (Chungching) with 
Hankow, is so difficult that steamers from Ichang to Chungking 
with a cargo capacity of 200 tons have to be equipped with 2,000 
horse-power engines, and accidents are unusuaily frequent, hence 
the extraordinarily high freight rates—a ton of goods from Shanghai 
to Chungking costs usually more than Tls. 30, and at times may be 
as much as Tls. 80! To develop Szechuan therefore a railway is 
absolutely necessary. The line so far proposed for this purpose is 
the Chengtu-Hankow railway connecting Chengtu with Hankow 
via Chungking, but this line has very serious engineering difficulties, 
and at best runs parallel to the existing water route. Even if it 
is built, Chungking will not be in direct communication with a 
true sea port for Hankow is still 950 kms. from the coast. 

In 1928 when travelling in Kuangsi, V. K. Ting was struck 
by the favorable conditions for railway building along certain 
routes. For example a line 560 kms. in length running from the 
sea port of Kuangchouwan to Hoch’ih in N.W. Kuangsi can be built 
without encountering any obstacle. The distance between Hoch’ih 
and Chungking is about the same as that between the latter and 
Hankow ; therefore if an easier route than that of Chungking- 
Hankow could be found through the province of Kueichou which 
lies between Chungking and Hoch’ih, it would be a more natural 
outlet for Szechuan than the proposed Chengtu-Hankow railway, 
since Kuangchouwan is only some 1,400 kms. from Chungking 
whilst the distance Shanghai-Chungking is about 1,900 kms. 

With this object in view a reconnaissance ‘survey was carried 
out from Chungking to Huilo, a point south of Nantan district in 
Kuangsi, when V. K. Ting went to Kueichou in 1929-1930 in 
charge of a geological expedition organized under the joint auspices 
of the Ministry of Railways and the Geological Survey. S. Y. 
Tseng acted as topographer to the expedition, but the geologists 
Mesars. T. K. Huang and Y. L. Wang also took part in making 
some of the route maps. 


Topographical Data 


It was at first intended to carry out a plane-table survey along 
the proposed route, covering as much area on both sides as possible 
tather than trying to locate a definite line. But the weather during 
the trip was so foggy, often with drizzling rain, that the method 
was found to be impracticable. The route-maps were therefore 
made by pacing, Brunton compass, and aneroid, but the traverse 
Was always plotted in the field onto a sketching board which was 
also used as a small plane-table for sketching the topography 
nearby ; a number of heights off the route were roughly determined 
by using a levelling mirror, serving as bases for sketching in the 
contours. 

In the course of the expedition the following 28 determinations 
of longitude and latitude were made :— 


Locality N. Latitude E. Longitude 
Chungking 29°-33’-31"  106°-34’-40” 
Ch’ichiang 29°-01'-55"  —:106°-38’-39" 
Tungeh’i 28°-46'-10" — 106°-38'-47" 
T’ungtze 28°-08'-28"  106°-49'-21" 
Panch’iao 27°-58'-34" 106°-54'-43” 
Tach’iao 27°-50'-24" 106°-52'-04” 
Tsuni .. on 106°-55'-24” 
Shihtzup’u 27°-45'-30" = 

Yanglungchai ... 27°-16’-10" 106°-45'-51” 


Locality N. Latitude E. Longitude 
Sifung . 27°-06'-06"  106°-44’-06" 
Kueiyang 26°-35'-35"  106°-41’-59” 
Tushan 25°-50’-10" —:107°-32’-20"- 
Nanchai... 25°-19'-33" —107°-25'-52" 
Nantan ... 24°-58’-13" 107°-32’-54" 
Huilo... 24°-53’-17” —:107°-38'-04” 
Shihhao 28°-32’-38"  106°-40'-55” 
Liyuanpa 28°-29'-28" 106°-38'-08" 
Chiensi ... 27°-02’-03” 106°-01'-34" 
Sich’i 27°-03’-30" 105°-48’-30" 
Tating 27°-08'-43” 105°-36'-15” 
Chensiwei 26°-45'-56"  106°-19'-58” 
Suiyang 27°-57'-25" —-107°- 11-06" 
Meitan ... = 107°-25'-35" 
Meitan ... 27°-46'-04”" — 
Tuch’iao 26°-15’-11” ——-106°-40'-44” 
Shuiyen 25°-46'-24" — 
Fangts’un oo 25°-32’-19" 107°-46’-22” 
me See sie 25°-24’-52” 107°-53’-28” 
The latitudes were determined by observing the circum- 


meridian altitude of stars, and the longitudes by single altitude of 
east and west stars. We had with us a 7-in. Breithaupt transit, 
two chronometer watches, and a wireless set for picking up time 
signals. It is believed that the latitudes are accurate to about 
10 seconds and the longitudes to 30 seconds of arc. 

We are indebted to Péres Henri Fayet and Sylvian Bras of 
the French Catholic Mission at Kueiyang for the following astro- 
nomical determinations made by a member of the Mission : 


Locality N. Latitude —_—E.. Longitude 
Loahuangp’ing ... 26°-59'-46"  107°-45’=12” 
Kueiyang (Peit’ang 26°-35'-38" * 
Liuch’ungkuan ... 26°-38'-16”" 

Shihch’ien 27°-31'-29" 
Szunan_... 35. = 27°-55'-43” 
Maotien (100 li N. of 
Wuch’uan) a 28°-44’-48" 
liao... 28°-48'-46" 
Tzuchiang sek 27°-O1'-55" 
Tuanp’u (Pingyueh) 26°-47'-53" 


Péres Fayet and Bras further supplied us with the following 
elevations determined with a mercury barometer : 


Locality Elevation Locality Elevation 
Kueiyang(Peit’ang) 1,095 m. Chenning 1,297 m. 
Ts’ingchen --- 1,245 Licha 1,300 
Tsuni Serie aes Puting 1,238 
Anping sos See Tingfan 995 
Lungli wed O Ch’iensi 2 1,268 
Anshun - 1,389 Ts’ingyen ... 1,095 
Suiyang . 850 Tushan 997 
Chianglung . 4,171 P’ingfa 1,093 
Tungtzu . 927 


With these data the route-maps were corrected and adjusted. 
They will eventually be published as geological maps in the geo- 
logical report. Here we give only in Plate III a profile from Chung- 
king to Tat’ang in Kuangsi, the part from Huilo to Tat’ang being 
based on the topographical data collected by V. K. Ting in 1928 
and that between Kueiyang and Tushan, and between Chungking 
and Ch’ichiang, on the reconnaissance by Mr. Yew C. Lee of the 
Ministry of Railways who went over that route soon after us. 
In addition the proposed line is shown in red on the 1:1,500,000 
maps in Plates I and If which have been compiled from all available 
data including our own reconnaissance. 
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ere Proposed Line 
z $.2-3 3. : 

-T The whole line, 1,411 kilometers long, may be divided into 
several sections : 

From CuunckING TO KansHuI—181.5 kms.—The caravan 
route lies across the hills and is quite unsuitable for a railway. 
By following the Yangtze up river to Chiangk’ou, and then the 
Ch’ichiangho to Kanshui, the grade should be sufficiently low, 
although considerable rock cutting will be necessary as the Ch’. 
chiangho is a shallow gorge cut in the red sandstone and shale 
which are, however, rather soft. 

From Kansuur to Tsunt—142 kms.—This is by far the most 
difficult section of the whole line. From Kanshui south to Sung. 
k’an, the line must follow the Sungk’anho which forms a yery 
narrow gorge. In three places the gorge is in massive limestone, 
which forms vertical walls, to go through which will need very long 
tunnels. Another limestone gorge lies between Sungk’an and 
Mengtu. From Hsinchan to Ch’umpip’u, the only possible line js 
by the pass of T’ungkuyuan which forms the worst gradient of 
the whole line even if a long tunnel is made. The relative elevation 
of T’ungkuyuan and Hsinchan as shown in the profile is, however, 
not very reliable as we did not make any direct comparison, nor 
did we survey the valley between. From T’ungtze to’Tsuni two 
long tunnels will be necessary. Otherwise the country is easy. 

From Tsunt To Kugryanc—162.5 kms.—This section is quite 
easy except for the crossing of the Wuchiang which will need 
considerable detailed study before a line can be located. Probably 
it will be more economical to follow the branch valley from Tsuni 
S.E. to the Wuchiang instead of via Taopashui. 

From Kutyane to TucHan—180 kms.—We traversed only , 
the part from Kueiyang to Lungsung. From the latter to Tushan 
it was studied by Mr. Yew C. Lee. According to his data the 
section is moderately difficult. 

From TusHan to Hocw’tH—153.5 kms.—The 87.5 kms. 
between Tushan and Mangch’ang are quite easy, but from the last 
named place to the city of Hoch’ih great difficulties have to be 
overcome. The descent from Mangch’ang to Hsintien is fairly 
abrupt, and to reach Nantan from Hsingtien, a long tunnel wil] be 
necessary to get over the pass of Kuanshang. Between Nantan 
and Hoch’ih lie two serious obstacles : the steep descent from Tasip’o 
to Huilo, and the high pass of Tashant’ang between Pap’u and 
Hoch’ih. The latter can perhaps be avoided by following the stream 
from Yehch’ehho down to a point east of Hoch’ih. 

From Hoca’r To Cx’IeNncHIANG—227.5 kms.—This section 
is quite easy apart from a short tunnel at Liangshuiao and the two 
bridges: one over Tungchiang, and the other the Hungshuiho, 
for, although considerable cutting will have to be done, most of it 
lies in soft red clay, not unlike the Joess of North China. 

From CHIENCHIANG TO KuanccHouwAN—364 kms.—We 
have no personal knowledge of this section, but it was studied by 
the engineers of the proposed Chuch’in railway in their reconnais- 
sance. No detailed maps have come to our notice, but from the 
preliminary estimates made by the sanie engineers, it is certain 
that this is the easiest section of the whole line. 

In this connection we may mention that the route chosen by 
these engineers is the only possible one, for Kuangchouwan is the 
only good harbor on this part of the coast. The often proposed 
Ch’inchou harbor is quite impossible, and the route via K’ueihsien 
is the only easy line to the sea. 
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From the above summary it is clear that the most difficult 
sections are two in number : namely, between Chungking and Tsunl, 
and between Tushan and Hoch’ih. If the line must pass through 
the cities of Chungking, Tsuni and Tushan, it is practically certall 
that the line described will not only be the shortest, but also the 
only possible one. We were told by the local people at Tsuni that 
two other routes were possible. The one via T’ungtzu and 
Wenshui to Kanshui; the other via Chengan and Nanch’uan. 
S. Y. Tseng went over the first country together with T. K. Huang. 
The result of their journey is shown is a profile in Plate III. The 
Nanch’uan route was not studied, but Abondanon made a journey 
from Chungking to Nanch’uan many years ago, and his section 
here reproduced in Plate III. Neither route will be practicable 
for a railway. No better line west of Chungking is likely to le 
discovered, for the further we go westward from Chungking, the 
higher is the country to the south. 
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From Tushan the only other route to Kuangsi is 
via Lip’o. We traversed the section between the last 
named city and Tushan and found that it was quite 
impossible. From the nature of the topography it is 
improbable that an easier route can be found between 
Tushan and Nantan, although it may be possible to 
avoid the formidable pass of Tashant’ang by following 
the Yehch’ehho as mentioned above. 

If, on the other hand, we merely want to find the 
easiest line between the upper Yangtze and Kuang- 
chouwan without being conditioned by the necessity of 
passing through the most populous cities in this part of 
the country, then the following routes deserve careful 
study. A glance at the map in Plate I shows that the 
only tributary of any length, that comes from Kueichou 
northward to join the Yangtze, is the Wuchiang, known 
as Ch’ienchiang above the city of Fouling, 103 kms. 
below Chungking. By following the valley of the 
Wuchiang via Szunan as far as Ch’ingshuichiang and 
turning southward, we can reach either Kueiyang, or 
Chiuhsien, 101 kms. N.W. of Tushan. The practicability 
of this route depends on the nature of the valley of the 
Wuchiang. The distances between the various points 
mentioned are roughly as follows : 
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1: 1,000,000 
1: 20,000 
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If, instead of going to Kueiyang, the line goes 
south to Chiuhsien, the distance will be only a few 
kilometers shorter, but the distance between Fouling 
and Tushan will be 720 kms. instead of 807 kms. via 
Kueiyang. In either case the 103 kms. between Fouling 
and Chungking will have to be added if the latter is still 
our turminus. Thus :— 

Chungking to Kuangchouwan via Tsuni and 

Kueiyang—1,411 kms. 
Chungking to Kuangchouwan via Fouling and 
Kueiyang—1 ,655 kms. 

Chungking to Kuangchouwan via Fouling without 

passing Kueiyang—1,569 kms. 

If the Tushan-Hoch’th section is proved to be too 
difficult, it may be also avoided altogether by going 
from Kueiyang directly south via the cities of Tingfan 
and Loho and thence following the valley of Hungchuiho 
to Ch’ienchiang. It is, however, rather doubtful if it 
will be easier, and it has the disadvantage of passing 
through very sparsely inhabited country. 


Probable Cost 


As we did not locate a line in the engineering 
sense of the term, it is of course impossible to estimate 
the real cost. But if we assume that no better line 
can be found and that the ruling grade of the proposed 
line is to be 2%, it is possible to have some idea of the 
order of magnitude of the probable cost. For this pur- 
pose we divide the line into five classes according to 
their relative engineering difficulty, and assume a cost 
per unit kilometer for each class. This unit cost includes 
earth works, small bridges and culverts. The result is 
summarized in the following table: 


Class Uniti cost in silver Kilometers Cost of the 
class 
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ace dollars. 
A $ 45,000 557 $25,065,000 
B $ 60,000 334 $20,040,000 
Cc $ 80,000 309 $24,720,000 
it ee $120,000 171 $20,520,000 
E (Tunnels) $ 1,000 permeter 40 $40,000,000 
Total $130,345,000 


To this we have to add :-— 
Five large bridges 3,000 m. long at 


eae PRESS $1,500 per meter ... ...  —... ~~ $4,500,000 
eine agen eae saa 3 sg 228 Ballast at $2,500 per kilometer (1,411 
SU0NBt a 70407 BAS B4090 LOHOAYT — gyazauy UY sahay DES ahogD LO1ZOAA{? kms.).... + ws» $3,527,500 


The total of the above items _—..._ $138,372.500 
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- The material (excluding bridges) which has to be purchased 
from abroad is estimated in gold dollars as follows :— 


1. Sleepers at G. $1,200 per kilometer ... G. $1,693,200 
2. Rails at G. $4,200 per kilometer G. $5,926,200 
3. 100 Locomotives at G. $40,000 ae . G.$4,000,000 
4. 1,000 40-ton freight cars at G.£2,000 G. $2,000,000 

5. 210 Passenger cars at G.$8,000 (average for 
3 classes) ae Be a a ..- G.$1,680,000 
Total «-- G. $15,299,400 


At the present rate of exchange the items in gold dollars would 
amount to about $60,000,000 silver, so the total cost of the proposed 
line would be about $200,000,000 silver. It is believed that this 
figure represents the right order of magnitude. 


Economic Prospects 


The economic prospect of any railway depends ultimately 
upon the density of the population and the resources of the region 
through which the line has to pass. We will discuss these questions 
very briefly in the following: 


Mineral Resourses 


1.—Coat.—In the province of Kuangsi and the 8.W. part of 
Kuangtung there is no workable coalfield anywhere within economic 
distance of the proposed railway, with the doubtful exception of 
the one near Kueihsien. According to Mr. T. O. Chu* the San- 
chiangk’ou coalfield contains one seam of 1.5 m. thick on the 
average. The total reserve may reach 50,000,000 tons, but the 
analysis of a random sample gives 57.38% of ash. If the sample 
is a representative one and the analysis reliable, the coal is too poor 
in quality to be workable. 

In Kueichou, although coal is very widely distributed, very 

few fields can be worked on a large scale. We need only consider 
two of them. The more important one occurs about 12 kms. 
west of Kueiyang. Only one seam reaches the thickness of 1 m. 
The total possible reserve can not be more than 22,000,000 tons. 
The coal is, however, of excelient quality. The ash content varies 
between 4.9-20.9%,, and volatile matter 11-16%. The coalfield 
is continued northward, but the main seam becomes less than 1 m. 
in thickness. 
’ The other field is about 25 kms. N. of Anshun. According 
to Mr. §. S. Yoh} there are four seams one of which reaches the 
thickness of 12 m. The reserve may reach 10,000,000 tons. 
No analysis has been made, but the coal is bituminous. 

In Szechuan the only field of importance near Chungking is 
the Sishan coalfield on the Chialing river about 60 kms. N. of 
Chungking. It is being actively mined and the native mines are 
connected to the river by a narrow-gauge railway. Of the seven 
seams six are below 1 m. but the lowest seam has the thickness 
of 3m. The probable reserve is about 40,000,000 tons. The coal 
is semi-bituminous and of fairly good quality. 

Good coking coal is known to occur near Wanshouch’ang east 
of Ch’ichiang in the district of Nanch’uan, but no study has been 
made. 

2.—Meratiirerovus Deposits.—In Szechuan the only metal- 
liferous deposit near the proposed line is the iron deposit at T’ut’ai, 
6 kms. W. of Kanshui. Unfortunately Y. L. Wang, who went to 
study the.deposit, was prevented from so doing by brigands. The 
ore is a haematite of good quality, occurring as a bedded deposit 
in the Jurassic sandstone. The native mines produce about 
1,000 tons of pig-iron in the best years. Its future development 
depends not only on the size of the deposit, but also on the work- 
ability of the coking coal field of Wanshouch’ang as mentioned 
above. 

In Kueichou the only metalliferous deposit that has been worked 
is that of mercury and cinnabar, which occur widely in the east and 
north-east of the province, but the veins are very small and scattered 
and it is doubtful if they can ever be worked on a large scale. 

In Kuangsi, however, metalliferous deposits are more numerous. 
The silver-copper deposit at Sanchia Kueihsien destrict, the wolfram 
and bismuth at Kaot’ien, Pingyang district, the antimony of 
Ts’ienfungshan, Pingyang, and the manganese of Sanlihsu, Wuhsuan 
district, are all of value, but they are all situated not far from 
navigable rivers and will hardly ever affect railway traffic (see 
Plate Il). 


——., 


Of greater interest from the point of view of the proposed 
railway are the tin deposits of Hoch’ih and Nantan. Tin occu, 
over a fairly large area, mainly between the district cities of 
Hoch’ih and Nantan. It is partly true lodes, partly residual clay 
and, to a much less extent, also alluvium. VY. K. Ting studied 
these deposits in 1928 in some detail. It is estimated that altogether 
there are some 10,000 tons of tin. In the past the highest produe. 
tion reached was about 200 tons per annum. It can no doubt he 
greatly increased if the proposed line is built. 

WatER PoweER.—In a region where fuel is so scarce, it js 
obvious that water power would be of very great importance, 
The only waterfall of any interest is that of Huangkoshy 
near Anshun. But although the fall is over 70 m. high the flow 
per second is less than 2) m°, so the amount of power is limited, 
Far more hopeful are some of the rivers. In addition to the West 
River the proposed line crosses three large rivers, the Wuchiang, the 
Liuchiang known as Tungchiang above Ishan, and the Hungshuiho, 
the longest head water of the Chuchiang, or Pearl River. At the 
point where the proposed line is to cross all three are not navigable, 
but encased in narrow gorges not much more than 100 m. in width 
with steep limestone walls 100-200 m. high. In these gorges 
villages are few and far between. It will be easy to dam these up 
and obtain a considerable fall for generating power. No surveys 
have been attempted, but by making some probable assumptions 
about the quantity of flow per second, we estimate that the three 
rivers together can generate some 350,000 horse-power. 

It will be seen from the above considerations that the mineral 
resources are essentially limited, and whilst water power is large, 
its development will be expensive. Moreover both Kuangsi and 
Kueichou are poor in agricultural resources and thinly populated. 
The cities and villages through which the proposed railway is to 
pass do not contain more than 1,000 people including both Kuang. 
chouwan and Chungking. Whilst much of the hill land, which is 
at present wasted, can be utilized if a railway is built, the utilization 
will be a slow process, and no appreciable return can be expected 
in the near future. Nevertheless it is our considered opinion that 
the proposed railway will pay, and, for reasons other than economic, 
its building is an absolute necessity. 

Firstly, the proposed railway will serve as an effective outlet 
to the sea for one of the largest and richest provinces of China. 
Szechuan has a population variously estimated at 45-70 million. 
Even if we take the smaller figure, its present trade per capita with 
the outside world is ridiculously small. Owing to natural obstacles 
freight rates on the upper Yangtze will always remain high. For 
the last few years the total trade passing through Chungking and 
Wanhsien amounts to about 170,000 to 200,000 tons, or one ton per 
250 persons! Before 1910 when steamers began to go through 
the Gorges, the total trade was Jess than 70,000 tons. It has 
increased three times since. But even now only valuable cargo can 
be shipped since the freight of a ton of goods from Shanghai can not 
cost less than Tls. 30 per ton. If the proposed line is built, it will 
bring Chungking within 1,411 kms. of the sea by rail. According 
to freight rates prevalent on the existing railways, the cheapest 
goods can be shipped from Chungking to Kuangchouwan at $10 
per ton. It will be possible, for example, to transport coal from 
Chungking to Wuchou, Kuangchouwan and even Canton. Ina 
few years Szechuanese trade with the outside will be increased by 
leaps and bounds. Given time, it will not be difficult for the 
railway to have an income of $20,000,000 a year which ought to be 
sufficient to meet all the charges. 

Secondly, the proposed railway is the necessary step for the 
effective abolition of the opium trade. At present most of the 
opium that passes to the Yangtze and the West river district comes 
from Kueichou and Yunnan, especially from the former. Now 
owing to climatic conditions Kueichou cannot produce cotton. 
It has also to import every year some 30,000 tons of salt from 
Szechuan. Because of the terribly difficult means of communica- 
tions, a ton of goods shipped from Kueiyang to Chungking costs 
$200, to Ishan in Kuangsi $170, and to the nearest waterport of 
Chenyuan in Kueichou $100. Consequently, nothing can be 
exported from Kueichou in exchange of the two necessities of life, 


———— 


*T. O. Chu: A Preliminary Report on the Geology and Mineral 
Resources of Kwei, Hung, Yung Chun, Yung Hing and Ping Yang districts, 
Kwangsi Province. Annual Report of Geol. Surv. Kwangtung and Kwang) 
Vol. 1, 1927-1928. 

+S. 8S. Yoh: Geological Reconnaissance of Western Kweichou, Bull 
Geol. Surv. China. No, 12, 
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cotton and salt, except opium. In-the old days, regular subsidies 
from neighboring provinces amounting to several million taels 

r annum used to be given to Kueichou. Towards the end of the 
Manchu régime, these were discontinued, and during the years 
1910-1916 when opium prohibition was rigorously enforced the 

ple of Kueichou suffered terribly. It is not possible to ask the 
7,000,000-10,000,000 people to do without either cotton or salt for 
any length of time. If the proposed line is built, rice, t’ung oil, 
and possibly some coal and timber can be exported, and there will 
no longer be the same necessity for producing the poisonous drug. 


Comparison with other Proposed Lines 


Finally, let us examine the other lines proposed to be built 
through the.same region and compare their distance, cost and eco- 
nomic prospect with our proposal. The following table summarizes 
the main data: 


Line Distance 


(kms.) 
1,800 


Probable 
coset Provinces to he traversed 
Tat’ung-Ch’engtu 


Fs $200,000,000 Shansi, Shensi and Szechuan 
Hsingyangchou-Ch’engtu 1,400 


$290,000,000 Hupeh, Shensi and Szechuan 


F 

2, 

3. Shashih-Hsingi -. 1,200 $140,000,000 Hupeh, Hunan and Kueichou 

§. Ch’inchou-Chungking .. 2,300 $300,000,000 Szechuan, Yunnan, Kueichonu. 
Kuangsi and Kuangtung 

5. Canton-K*unming . 2,100 $300,000,000 Yennan, Kueichou, Kuangsi and 
Kuangtung 

6. Changsha-K’unming .. 1,500 $250,000.000 Yunnan, Kueichou and Hunan 


-. 1,100 
- 1,500 


- 1,411 


Ch’uchou-Ch‘inchou 

Ch’engtu-Hankow 

Chuneking- 
Kuangchouwan 


$139.000,008 Hunan, Kwangsi and Kuangtung 
$230,000,000 Hupeh and Szechuan 


wa 


$200,000,000 Szechuan, Kueichou, Kuangsi and 
Kuangtang 


The cost is arrived at by adding 2/5 to old estimates when such 
are available (such as the Chuchou-Ch’inchow, and the Ch’engtu- 
Hankow). When no previous estimates exist, it is estimated 
according to the distance and the general nature of the country. 

Of the eight proposed railways other than our own, 1-4 have 
loan agreements with foreign interests, but no surveys have been 
made. Five and six are new railways proposed by the Ministry of 
Railways in 1929 and’ reconnaissance surveys have been carried 
out. Seven and eight have also foreign loan interests and have 
been carefully surveyed. We can dismiss at once one, two, three 
and six, for they are not only all very difficult engineering 
projects, but also they all end in inland cities, between which no 
active trade can be expected. How difficult these lines are may 
be easily grasped from Plate IV where we reproduce a profile of 
the Yunnan-Hunan (K’unming-Changsha) railway as an example. 
The lines four and five have similar objects in view and in part 
overlap with one another, for the Ch’inchou-Chungking railway 
was expected to pass through K’unming via Suifu, and continue 
through §.W. Kueichou and N.W. Kuangsi to the sea port of 
Ch’inchou in §.W. Kuangtung, whilst the Canton-K’unming 
railway coincides with the former from K’unming on as far as 
Chienchiang whence it continues to Canton along the West 
River. The former is the longest of these lines as weil as the 
most difficult. It would make the distance from Chungking 
to the sea unnecessarily long, namely 2,300 kms. instead of 1,411 
kms. The Canton-K’unming line is neither long nor so difficult, 
but Yunnan, Kueichou and Kuangsi are all poor provinces, very 
thinly populated therefore there is no prospect of any profitable 
return as the French controlled Yunnan-Tonkin railway amply 
proves. The Chuchou-Ch’inchou and the Ch’engtu-Hankow line 
are the only ones we need take into serious consideration. 

A glance at the map, however, will enable us to realize that the 
Chuchou-Ch’inchou railway runs partly parallel to the Canton- 
Hankow line, and its lower course, from Tat’ang to Kuangchouwan 
coincides with our proposed . Chungking-Kuangchouwan line. 
Originally it has nothing to do with Szechuan. We can well build 
the lower section first and make it a part of a N-S trunk line in 
8.W. China instead of being a branch of the Canton-Hankow as 
it was originally intended. ; 

The Ch’engtu-Hankow line cannot be dismissed so easily. Of 
all the railways enumerated this is the best studied. But in com- 
paring it with our proposal as a rival outlet for Szechuan, it has 
the following disadvantages : firstly, it runs parallel to an existing 
water way ; secondly, it gives Chungking only an indirect outlet 
* the sea via Hankow, the distance Chungking-Shanghai being 
«,500 kms. instead of 1,411 as in our project ; thirdly, it does not 
provide Kueichou and Kuangsi (and eventually Yunnan by means 
of a branch line) with the badly needed modern means of com- 
munications in order to make opium suppression possible ; for if 
4 railway is to be built at all through such poor provinces like 
Kueichou and Kuangsi, it must end in a rich and thickly-populated 


province like Szechuan, otherwise the line will never be paying. 
On the other hand, the proposed Chungking-Kuangchouwan line 
serves our pu far better, for it provides Szechuan with the 
shortest possible outlet to the sea at the same time saves Kueichou 
and Kuangsi from permanent dependence on opium; it is not 
more expensive than the Ch’engtu-Hankow line, but does not 
run parallel much with any existing modern means of communica- 
tion. It is our belief that, if S.W. China is to have a railway at 
all, this will be the first—and, for a long lime to come, the only 
possible one. 


Balatoc Mine Richest in World, is Claimed 


That the richest gold mine on earth, in point of gold value per 
ton of ore, is located in Benguet, Philippine Islands, is the statement 
of Mr. J. D. Highsmith, well-known mining man of Baguio. He 
referred to the Balatoc mine. Mr. Highsmith is noted among 
Baguio mining men for his conservatism. 

“This statement, startling as it may appear,” stated Mr. 
Highsmith, “is borne out by the statistics published not long ago 
by the Engineering and Mining Journal, the world’s foremost 
authority on mining matters, covering the output of eleven of the 
world’s leading gold mines for the year 1928. 

“ Balatoe did not begin to produce until 1929,” continued Mr. 
Highsmith, “ but the records of 1928 showed that the Ashanti mine, 
on the Rand, South Africa, was in that year the best producer in - 
point of gold per ton of ore milled. Its record was one and twenty- 
two hundredths (1.22) ounces per ton. The value of gold bullion 
is, roughly, twenty dollars per ounce, so that the per ton value of 
the Ashanti ore, in dollars, was twenty-four dollars and forty cents. 

“Tn 1929 the ore milled at Balatoc averaged in value twenty- 
nine dollars per ton. That is a matter of record that will not be 
disputed by anyone knowing the facts. 

“There are many gold mines whose yearly production of gold 
bullion is several times the quantity produced by Balatoc. That 
is because of the much larger daily output of ore in those mines. 
The daily capacity of the Balatoc mill has never been more than 
one hundred and seventy tons of ore. With the new additions 
to the mill now almost ready for service, the capacity will reach 
three hundred and fifty tons of ore daily, that is, more than double 
the present capacity. But the per ton cost of production and 
treatment of this extra one hundred and eighty tons daily will 
be at least thirty-five per cent less than the present production cost, 
due of course to the mine will be tripled —Manila Bulletin. 


Chinese Railway Contracts for Sheffield 


The railway steel departments of the principal Sheffield steel- 
works, which have been suffering from slackness for a considerable 
time, are looking forward more hopefully as a result of the decision 
of the Government with regard to the allocation of the Boxer 
indemnity. Under this arrangement it is provided that during 
the next two or three years the sum of £3.500,000 shall be spent 
in the United Kingdom on equipment for the railways of China. 
It is approximately eight years since any orders of importance 
were received in England from the Chinese railways, although a 
good deal of work has gone to Belgium. It is regarded as certain 
that a substantial amount of work for axles, tires, and springs, 
and steel parts of engines, will now be placed in Sheffield. In 
the meantime, Sheffield plants are still poorly employed, due to 
the economies that are being forced upon the British railway 
companies as a result of adverse trading results. 

Steel research, it is interesting to note, continues to be an 
important consideration of the Sheffield industry. The department 
for the cold-working of steel and other ferrous metals, which has 
now been in operation at Sheffield University for a year, is engaged 
on some very interesting researches. The matters selected for 
study include the drawing of wire of about 0.65 per cent carbon, 
the rolling of dead mild steel of the class used for deep drawing, 
and the drawing of mild steel rods about one inch in diameter. 
Special attention has been given to the resistance to fatigue of 
steel drawn under different conditions, and to the variation of 
hardness in drawing. Instruments have been devised and con- 
structed for measuring the actual pressures during drawing and 
rolling, and work is now in hand to determine the amount of energy 
stored in the metal during processes of cold-working. 
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Civil Aviation in the 
U.S.S.R. 


N pre-revolutionary Russia civil aviation 
was unknown. The Soviet Government 
had to build up this branch of industry, 
which they did in a manner probably 
without parallel, for in the course of a brief ten 
years the civil aviation of the U.S.S.R. has become 
one of the finest services of all nations. 
The rapid rate of development is shown by 
the following table :— 


Quantity of 
Length of No of. mails and 

Years lines Kilometers passengers goods carried 
(in km.) carried (in km.) 
1922 1,200 = =134,00 270 13,700 
1923 1,600 377,700 1,400 27,800 
1923-24... 4,400 541,700 2,600 48,300 
1924-25... 4,900 894,500 3,400 76,000 
1925-26 ... 6,400 1,313,100 4,000 84,500 
1926-27 ... 7,000 1,817,900 7,000 170,300 
1927-28 ... 11,900 2,387,900 8,900 228,600 
1928-29 ... 18.300 3,343,600 11,900 238,700 
1930 2. 29,300 5,900,000 17,800 350,200 
1931* 44,909 7,000,000 23,000 675,000 

*(estimated) 


from which it will be seen that the length of air- 
lines has increased by more than thirty-seven times 
during its existence, the kilometers flown by fifty- 
three times, the number of passengers carried by 
eighty-five times, and the quantity of mails and merchandise by 
fifty times. 

The year 1931 showed an increase in the growth of aerial nets 
of 53 per cent as compared with the previous year. while at the 
end of 1931] the following lines were included in the All-Union 
Combine of Civil Aviation in the U.S.S.R. 


(a) 1st Class Lines. 1. Moscow-Leningrad (644 km.) ; 2. Moscow- 
Kharkoy-Artemovsk-Rostoy-Armavir-Meniralnye Vody-Makhach- 
Kala-Baku-Tiflis (3,025 km.); 3. Baku-Pekhlevi (390 km.}; 4. 
Moscow-Penza-Samara-Orenburg-Chelkar-Kzyl-Orda-Tashkent (3,- 
059 km.); 5. Tashkent-Stalinabad-Termez-Kabul (900.km.): 6. 
Moscow-Kazan-Sverdlovsk-Omsk-Novosibirsk-Krasnojarsk - Irkutsk 
(4,608km.):7. Irkutsk- Verkhneudinsk-Chita-Rukhlovo-Khabarovsk- 
Vladivostok (3,434 km.) ; 8. Verkhneudinsk-Ulan Bagor (540 
km.). The total length of first class air lines amounts to 16,59] km. 


(6) 2nd Class Lines. 1. Leningard-Petrozavodsk (365 km.) : 
2. Kharkev-Dniepropetrovsk-Odessa (625 km.) ; 3. Dniepropetrovsk- 
Simferopol (435 km.) ; 4. Moscow-Voronej-Stalingrad (945 km.) ; 
5. Rostov-Sochi Sukhum-Tiflis (925 km.) ; 6. Krasnovodsk-Ash- 
habad-Meri-Chardju (1,020 km.); 7. Chardjui-Tashauz-Turtkul 
(543 km.) ; 8. Chardjui-Tashkent (630 km.) ; 9. Tashkent-Frunze- 
Alma Ata (813 km.); 10. Alma-Ata-Taldy Kurgan-Sergiopol- 
Semipalatinsk (1,110 km.) ; 
11. Taldy Kurgan-Kounrad- 
Karaganda (825 km.); 12. 
Semipalatinsk-Karganda- 
Kustanai (1,340 km.); 13. 
Kustanai-Magnitogorsk (260 
km.); 14. Urkutsk-Vitim- 
Jakutsk (2,706 km.); 15. 
Vitim-Bodaihe (288 km.). 
The total length of second 
class lines amounted to 
12,830 km. 

(c) 3rd Class Lines. 1. 
Archangel-Kotlas- 
Syntykvar (930 km.); 2. 
Archangel-Ust Zilma-Ikma 
(585 km.); 3. Artemovsk- 
Stalino-Mariupol - Berdiansk 
(280 km.); 4. Artemovsk- 


In the North Caucasus: Airplanes Engaged in the Fight Against Mosquitoes 


A Soviet Aviatress, Comrade Kazarinuy Who is Engaged on “Shock Brigade” Work 


Lugansk Shakhty (220 km.); 5. Armavir-Elista-Astrakhan (580 km.); 
6. Tashkent-Samarkand-Termez (770 kin.) ; 7. Tashkent-Andijan- 
Osh (448 km.); 8. Stalinabad-Kuliab (180 km.) ; 9. Stalinabad-Garm 
(170 km.); 10. Alma-Ata-Djarkent (300 km.); 11. Sergiopol- 
Bakhty (232 km.) ; 12. Sverdlovsk-Cheliabinsk-Magnitogorsk (485 
km.): 13. Sverdlovsk-Tavda (325 km.}; 14. Tavda-Tobolsk- 
Samarovo-Verezov Obsdorsk-Novyi Port (1,200 km.); I. 
Novosibirsk-Scheglovsk-Kuznetsk (451 km.); 16. Rukhloyo- 
Nezametnyi-Jakutsk (1,200 km.); 17. Khabarovsk-Mariinsk- 
Nikolaevsk-Okha (1,180 km.); 18. Mariinsk-Alexandrovsk (280 
km.); 19. Nikolaev Okhotsk-Nozgevo-Khairuzovo-Petropavlovsk 
(2,971 km.). The total length of third class lines amounts to 
12,474 km. 

(d) “ Derowurt Lines” (mixed Soviet-German Company). 
1. Moscow-Riga-Koningsberg-Berlin, and 2. Leningrad-Talin- 
Riga. The total length of these lines (also classed as first class) 
amounts to 2,794 km. 


From this table it will be noticed that at the end of 1931 the 
Soviet Union possessed 44 avio mains and lines to the total of 
44,962 km. (including 8,980 km. of hydrolines). 


An ambitious aviation campaign is launched for the current 
year which will include the linking up of a number of lines erected in 
1931 and the establishment 
of new lines as follows :— 

1. Moscow-Smolensk- 
Minsk (657 km.) ; 2. Penza- 
Saratov (190 km.); 3. 
Moscow- Briansk-Chernigoy- 
Kiev (790 km.); 4. Baku- 
Krasnovodsk (290 km.); 5. 
Novosibirsk- Barnav- 
Semipalatinsk (575 km.); 
6. Kazan-Ufa-Magnitogorsk 
(720 km.) ; 7. Kras-nojarks- 
Enisey - Turukhansk-Port 
Igarka (1,600 km.); A 
total of 4,822 km. is to be 
covered in 1932 (including, 
1,890 km. of hydrolines). 

A large-scale experi- 
ment is to be made by the 
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introduction of local air-lines in the Ukraine, the Urals and the 
Northern Caucasus for the ‘purpose of linking up local centers. 
The total length of these lines it is estimated will amount to about 
5,000 km. which, bringing the total length of air-lines to 55,000 
km., will place the Soviet Union second in the world in their length 
of air-lines. (It is interesting to note that this development is in 
excess of the estimate of the Five-Year Plan). 

It is anticipated that during the current year there will be a 
total length of 13.5 million km. flown, 45.5 thousand passengers 
carried, and 2,300 thousand kg. of mails and goods. 

Another item in the programme now in hand is the reorganiza- 
tion of the principal air-routes of the Trans-Soviet (Moscow- 
Jakavkasie, Moscow-Central Asia, Moscow-Far East). It is-pro- 

to institute day and night services which will work according 
to a carefully planned schedule to obviate unnecessary delays 
where change of line occurs, and generally to speed up the services 
so that the journey from Moscow to Tiflis, and Moscow to Tashkent 
can be completed within twenty-four hours, and the journey 
from Moscow to Irkutsk within forty hours. With this aim in 
view there will be considerable improvement in the equipment of 
aerodromes, light signais and radio accessories will be introduced 
and existing air-engine depéts enlarged to facilitate survice. 

Since the inception of the civil aviation industry in the U.S.S.R., 
considerable achievements have been made in the construction 
and design of airplanes. 

In 1926 Soviet designers created two types of single-engine 
airplanes for civil aviation: Mailplane “ANT 3” (designed by 
Engineer Tupolev) and a passenger plane “K 4” (designed by 
Engineer Kalinin). The ‘“ ANT 3 ” plane made two flights of world 
importance in 1926, following the route Moscow-Koningsberg- 
Berlin-Paris-Rome-Vienna-Prague-Warsaw-Moscow in 34 hours 
(distance of 7,000 km.), and in 1927 the route Moscow-Tokyo- 
Moscow (22,000 km.). The passenger plane “ K 4” made the 
interesting flight from Kharkov-Moscow-Novosibirsk-Irkutsk, cover- 
ing a distance of 10,500 km. 

The next successful step of Soviet airplane construction was 
the two-engine airplane “‘ Land of Soviets” on which the difficult 
flight from Moscow to New York over the Pacific Ocean was accom- 
plished in 1929 (20,580 km.) in 138 hours. 

In 1929 Engineer Kalinin designed a more powerful one- 
engine airplane ‘““K 5” estimated to carry eight passengers. In 
the same year a number of new constructions in light planes were 
achieved. 

In 1929 Soviet aviation introduced another important airplane 
“ANT 9” (“ Wings of Soviets ”) designed by Engineer Tupolev. 
This plane made the wonderful flight from Moscow-Berlin-Paris- 
Rome-London-Berlin-Warsaw-Moscow—a distance of 9,000 km. in 
53 hours. 

The development of airplane construction proceeds and new 
and improved civil machines of high capacity are being built. 

One of the most important achievements is the airplane 
“ ANT 14 ” (designed by Engineer Tupolev), built in 1931. “ ANT 
14” is a monoplane with a free-carried wing, fitted with five motors 
of a total capacity of 2,400 h.p. The airplane is designed to carry 
41 passengers and is equipped according to the latest demands of 
engineering (it contains comfortable passengers’ compartments, 
dressing-rooms, lavatories, luggage room, a lobby, a restaurant, 
ventilation, electric equipment for night flights, ete.) “ANT 14” 
18 one of the world’s largest planes. 

There is another aspect of civil aviation in the U.S.S.R., and 
that is the part played by it in connection with the People’s Econo- 
my. Photographs taken from the air are of great assistance in the 
preparation of maps and plans, the work of the Forestry, Agricul- 
tural Constructional and Surveying Departments. In 1931 the 
U.S.S.R. were second after the U.S.A. in aero-photographic works. 

The following table shows the increased use of airplanes in 
this manner :— 


Area photographed 
Years (in km.) 
1925 930 
1926 5,620 
1927 16,390 
1928 30,722 
1929)... or iss ae ee 34,300 
1930 naa Sage ae Sch, Ae 95,339 
1931 250,000 


{as per plan). 
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An important part played by aviation in the U.S.8.R. is the 
assistance given in the destruction of vermin on farms and in forests, 
the fighting of forest fires, etc. Other directions in which the 
airplane has performed valuable work has been in connection 
with scientific research expeditions such as the Kara Sea expedi- 
tions as well as other expeditions to Spitzbergen and the Isle of 
Wrangel. > 

Lastly, with the assistance of civil aviation it was possible to 
transport matrices from one town to another to enable newpapers 
to be published simultaneously in several towns, and by means of 
airplane services, also, valuable time was sayed in the transport 
of seals, fish and caviare from the Caspian to the Aral Sea. 


New Railways Will Aid Manchurian Development 
(Continued from page 279). 


appliances are estimated to cost Y.70,000,000. Where are the 
moneys to come from to build these lines? Where are the Man- 
churian railway authorities to procure the technical skill and 
materials required ? However fertile the soil may be and however 
hardworking and saving the people, we cannot expect them to 
be able to finance these tremendous and expensive engineering | 
works. Funds must be looked for from abroad to be paid back 
from the earnings of their railways, which, with honest and efficient 
management, ought to be an easy task. 

It will take years to build those lines—in fact they are to go 
with development of the country, one is so closely related to the 
other. They are interdependent. All these 3,600 miles cannot 
be built in a year and in fact they are not needed all atonce. Build- 
ing of 300 to 500 miles a year of new railway lines is brisk work 
in such a country as Manchuria, and there will be railway activity 
for some 10 years to come even if everything goes weil with the 
country. 

Manchuria will become a great buying market for manufactured 
goods. It already has undoubted possibilities to become a still 
greater producer and hence a better buyer. 

The revenues and operating expenses of the existing railways 
cannot be given in definite figures. But it is common knowledge 
that the yearly revenue of the South Manchuria Railway of only 
700 miles has been bigger than those of the other railways in China 
and Manchuria put together. This was true on a certain year 
but the figures on the Chinese railways are so hazy and undependable 
that such comparison is only indicative of the very good revenue 
of the South Manchuria Railway, while the results of operation of 
other lines in China are not satisfactory, due to dishonesty, free 
transportation for soldiers and some classes of passengers and 
constant raids upon railway coffers by warlords. It is no wonder 
these Chinese and Manchurian lines under such circumstances can- 
not give satisfactory results. The hardship is felt not only on 
these railways themselves, but upon the agriculture and trade 
which they serve.—Japan Advertiser Annual Review. 


Soviet Lumber in Mukden 


About a year ago the Soviets opened a lumber yard in Mukden 
known as the wholesale lumber department of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, and during the past season have obtained a large part 
of the lumber business in this district. This department sells 
both retail and wholesale and has appointed a Chinese concern as 
agent for Mukden for handling the Chinese business. This concern 
states that it can sell about 30 carloads of lumber per year under 
normai conditions, and estimates that the Soviet lumber department 
sells approximately 100 carloads per year. The lumber department 
also has offices in Dairen and Newchwang, the lumber for Mukden 
being sent by steamship from Vladivostok to Newchwang and then 
by Chinese railway to Mukden. Besides their Mukden supply, a 
stock is carried in Newchwang. The bulk of their business is in 
boards rather than in logs, although they supply logs when desired, 
All of this lumber is red pine.—Commerce Reports. 
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The Goldfields of Dutch West Borneo 


By E. J. VALLENTINE, M.I1.M.M. 


HE extensive diluvial and alluvial gold-bearing deposits of 

West Borneo have been known and worked for some 

hundreds of years. The principal fields lie between the 

Sambas River on the north and the Landak River to the 

south, forming large plains and flats, which spread westwards from 

the foothills to the coast. This area comprises the four districts of 

Sambas, Montrado, Mempawah and Landak, which, during the 
nineteenth century, came to be known as the “‘ Chinese Districts.” 

Very early references to this part of West Borneo are to be found 
in Chinese writings. In the year A.D. 977, the dominant prince of 
that territory despatched an ambassador on a ceremonial visit to 
the Emperor of China, who was then regarded as the supreme 
potentate of the known world. Again, in 1406, it is recorded that 
the Prince of Mempawah sent an embassy to the Emperer to present 
an elaborate coat of woven gold wire, which is possibly the same 
specimen which is now preserved in the Peking Museum. 

News of the richness of the goldfields gradually spread to China 
and parties of adventurers set out in junks to make their forties in 
this far-away country. 
They made their way 
up-river to the fields 
and were allowed to 
work by favor of the 
Malay rulers, to whom 
they had to pay royal- 
ties in gold dust. For 
a long time the Malays 
endeavored to restrict 
the influx of Chinese 
miners, in case they 
should become too 
numerous to keep under 
control.: However, 
greed for more revenues 
eventually | overcame 
their fears and, about 
1760, the Prince of 
Mempawah threw his 
territory open to the 
miners, his example 
being followed by the 
neighboring chiefs. 

The scattered 
mining camps were 
generally at variance 
with each other, fighting 
over claims to land and 
water rights. In their own best interests and for mutual protection 
they gradually drew together, making their own rough laws and, 
at the chief mining centers of Sambas, Montrado and Mandor, three 
small republics were formed, which were more or less connected 
with each other. They still paid tribute to the Malay chiefs, but 
were governed entirely by their own headmen. However, they 
soon became rich and aggressive and, after some fighting, they 
made themselves independent of the Malay overlords. They then 
spread further afield, wherever gold worth working was to be found, 
oppressing and driving away the indigenous Malays and Dyaks. 

A long period of prosperity ensued, during which time the fields 
reached their highest level of production, Mr. J. H. Tobias giving 
the gold exported for 1823 a value of 80 million guilders (£6,666,- 
700).f It is stated that the official outputs were less than the 
actual production, owing to some of the gold being taken out of the 
country by irregular channels. It would seem to be reasonably 
safe te assume, therefore, that the fields were then producing about 
a million ounces of gold dust per annum. About 1850, the Chinese 
population engaged in mining on these fields was estimated to be 
34,000 people.§ Thirty years earlier, the population was probably 
well over 50,000 if one might judge by the outputs, but no records 
ate available. 
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Sketch Map showing Position of the Gold Area in Dutch West Borneo 


In 1818, the country came under the direct control of the 
Netherlands Government, but the Chinese refused to submit to any 
outside dominance and took up arms to defend what by that time 
they had come to regard as their own territory. A desultory war. 
fare was maintained for about thirty years, as the Government could 
not spare the troops necessary to effect a decision. However, in 
1850, it became possible to put a sufficient force in the field and, by 
1854, the Chinese were completely subjugated. They were brought 
under direct European control, but were allowed to return their 
own headmen and a restricted measure of their organization. 

’ Mr. R. Everwijn, a Government mining engineer, was sent to 
the fields in 1854 to report on the possibilities of a copper mining 
industry ; for, in addition to the gold dust, a considerable amount of 
copper in the convenient form of slugs of native metal had been re- 
covered from the diluvial deposits and the Government had thoughts 
of establishing a local mint for the production of a copper coinage. 
However, Mr. Everwijn’s reports were not encouraging and the 
Government made no further attempts to examine the mining 
possibilities of the fields 
for a number of years. 

Meanwhile, the 
Chinese who had come 
safely through the war 


had started mining 
again, although _ they 
718! were short of both 


Latuzol NORTH 
eon Z money and labor. They 


gradually made up 
lost ground and again 
became wealthy and 
arrogant, although on 
a much smaller scale 
than before. They still 
resented being under 
Dutch rule and their re- 
sentment culminated in 
another rebellion, which 
broke out at Mandor in 
1880. The fighting last- 
ed until 1885, by which 
time practically all the 
Chinese had either been 
killed or driven out 
of the country, thus 
concluding a long and 
interesting chapter in 
local history. 

Mr. C. J. van Schelle, a Government mining engineer, had been 
employed between 1880 and 1887 in making a further examination 
of the mining possibilities of West Borneo, but his reports were not 
particularly favorable.** After the country had settled down again, 
the records of production from these fields induced several European 
concerns to embark in prospecting operations. At Loemar in the 
Sambas district, the Borneo Company began mining a deposit of 
gold-bearing rock which had been uncovered by the Chinese. The 
gold content was low, but it was amenable to direct cyanide treat- 
ment at a small cost, and handsome profits were maintained for 4 
number of years. 

Alluvial mining ventures were not so successful. At Pengkalen 
Batu, about 1900, a company named Alluvia, Ltd., carried out 
some boring and pitting tests and then installed what was termed 4 
suction dredge. It consisted of a steam-driven 12 inch gravel- 
pump and a monitor pump mounted on a wooden pontoon, which 


As 
four 


*The Mining Magazine. ; 

+‘Borneo, its Geology and Mineral Resources,” English translation, 
Dr. Th. Posewitz, 1892, p. 313. 

t“ De Westkust van Borneo,” de ned Hermes, 1826, III. 

§“‘ Westerafdeeling van Borneo,” Prof. P. J. Veth, 1854. 

**Jahrboeken van het Mijnwesen in Nederlandsch-Indie, 1880, et seq: 
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rested on a levelled site on the floor of the paddock. The ground 
monitored down from the face was pumped to a sluice-box erected 
on trestles above surface level, near the edge of the working. When 
it became necessary to move the plant, the paddock was partially 
flooded so as to float the pontoon, which was then ferried to its new 
site. Unfortunately, the pontoon had been built of soft local wood. 
After about a year of service it deteriorated and became so sodden 
that it would not float, which resulted in the failure of the venture. 
It is reported that the average depth of the ground was 40 feet and 
the recovery was 12d. per cubic yard, but expenses were high and 
no profits were made. The gold was fine, but “ heavy ” and easy 
to save. 

Not long afterwards, a European company was formed to 
start a hydraulicking mine at Empalai in the Landak district, but 
funds became exhausted before the long ditch for the service water 
had been completed, and work ceased in 1904. 

Two bucket dredging ventures were also disappointing. In 
1900, the Melawi Dredging Company obtained extensive concessions 
on the Melawi River, one of the principal tributaries of the Kapuwas 
River, an important waterway navigable by shallow-draft steamers. 
In 1904, a small bucket dredge was towed upstream some 200 miles 
to the scene of operations and preparations were made to start work. 
However, while the dredge was still in the main stream it was 
capsized and wrecked by collision with a large timber raft, which 
came charging down on the current, a disastrous end to the under- 
taking. 

— 1910, a small dredge with 5 cub. ft. open-connected 
buckets started operating at Gawang, on a tributary of the Landak 
River, with a staff of no less than 19 Europeans. Work was carried 
on for some time, with a reported recovery of 15d. per cubic yard, 
hut, owing to the small yardage treated and the high running cost, 
expenses were barely covered. Operations ceased suddenly when 
all hands fled to the coast on learning that a neighboring tribe of 
Dyaks had risen in revolt. The dismantled pontoon was afterwards 
brought down to Pontianak by river and sold. 

The general dislocation brought about by the world war in 1914 
stopped all mining activities. Since then, the only occurrence of 
any note was the flotation some six years ago of a Singapore com- 
pany, which was formed to locate and work dredging and other 
mining areas at Mandor. Investigations regarding the reliability of 
some prospecting returns undermined public confidence in the 
venture and the propérty passed into the hands of a receiver. 
Except for some gold-washing by natives, the fields are now deserted. 

Prospects FoR FurTHER WorK.—The Chinese worked out 
practically all the gold-bearing ground which could be drained by 
them, amounting» to some thousands of acres. They had no 
means of pumping other than their primitive wooden chain-pumps, 
which were driven by man-power treadles or by small waterwheels, 
and large areas of waterlogged flats remain untouched by them. 
There is little doubt that, in years to come, parts of these areas will 
be worked by means of up-to-date bucket dredges of large capacity. 
As a parallel case we have the tin fields cf Malaya, where similar 
flats not workable by Chinese methods lay untouched for many 
years, until modern mechanical developments made their exploita- 
tion possible. 

The type of bucket dredge equipped with jigs, which has been 
so successfully evolved in Malaya during the last few years, should 
prove equally suitable for West Borneo. Cooley jigs should save 
gold just as well as tin ore, provided that the ragging beds are made 
up of steel balls instead of the sized pebbles of hard hematite used on 
Malayan tin dredges. Compared with “tables” or sluice-boxes, 
jigs show a considerable saving both in labor and in running time, 
While the recovery is just as good, if not better. 

During the last twenty years or so, West Borneo, has become 
much more settled. Roads have been made and transport facilities 
have improved. The principal port is Pontianak, which is exactly 
on the Equator. It has a post and telegraph office, banks, hotels, 
and other conveniences. It is about 30 hours’ run by steamer from 
Singapore, and there is a good regular service. 

ORIGIN OF THE Depostrs.—The origin of the extensive diluvial 
and alluvial beds was first explained by Mr. L. Horner, formerly 
chief (overnment geologist, whose theory is now generally accepted. 
He pointed out that numerous soundings proved the Riouw-Lingga 
archipelago (near Singapore, and due west of Borneo) to consist of a 
Series of mountain tops, the bulk of the mountains themselves being 
under the sea and radiating from 2 central mass, after the fashion of 
the tentacles of an octopus. He considered that Borneo was of the 
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same formation, and that the first step in the creation of the present 
island had been the raising of the land above the sea, exposing a 
series of mountain ranges radiating from a common center, and an 
irregular coast line with large indentations or bays, into which 
poured rapidly running rivers. 

The next step was a still further raising of the land. This was 
the period during which the extensive diluvial or drift deposits were 
formed by heavy scour from Jarge areas, which covered the flanks of 
the lower hills, filled up depressions in them, and spread out beyond 
them in sloping plains to the coast. Subsequently, the rivers cut 
through the diluvial beds, sometimes leaving high banks, and con- 
tinued to carry down large quantities of detritus, which silted up the 
bays and created wide alluvial flats. The island stili retained its 
octopus-like mountain system, but the bays had been filled up and 
the coast line had become much more rounded. Clay is noticeably 
absent in the alluvial beds, which is taken as an indication that they 
were deposited at or under sea level, the clay carried down with the 
rest of the detritus having been washed away. 

In the “ Chinese Districts ” most of the gold was won from the 
diluvial beds, which were more easily drained and worked than 
the later alluvial deposits. The country rock is known as “ Old 
Slate Formation,” which is classed as being of Devonian age. 
According to Mr. C. J. van Schelle, it consists of clay slates and 
quartz schists, quartzites and sandstones, argillaceous sandstones, 
and isolated beds of conglomerate, which are pierced by granitic and 
dioritic rocks.* 

Several veins and dykes were worked for gold to shallow depths ~ 
by the Chinese, but these occurrences are not regarded as of any 
great economic importance. Some sandstone and conglomerate beds 
have gold disseminated throughout them and it is possible that 
deposits such as that at Loemar, which the Borneo Company found 
so profitable, may yet be found. The bedrock under-lying the dilu- 
vial beds is always soft and decomposed, forming a very suitable 
bottom for bucket dredging. 

Conpitions in DutcH Bornzo.—As the Law stands, only 
foreigners who have obtained qualifications (Acte van Vestiging) 
after a residence of ten years, or Dutch subjects, syndicates, or com- 
panies may hold mining land. However, British and other foreign 
companies operate in the country without hindrance or difficulty 
through Dutch companies registered in the Netherlands East Indies, 
all the shares in which are held by the foreign companies. The 
Government insists on all the books of a company being submitted to 
them each year for inspection, together with a properly prepared 
balance sheet. A meeting of the Dutch company has to be held at 
its registered office at least once a year. 

“ Vergunningen,”’ or prospecting licences, are granted for three 
years, with the right of renewal for a further two years, at an annual 
rental of 24 guilder cents per hectare (id. for 5 acres). Concessions, 
or mining leases, over selected parts of the prospecting areas can 
then be obtained for a term of 75 years, on the production of proof 
that any specified metal or mineral can be produced at a profit. 
The yearly rent for a concession is 25 guilder cents per hectare (2d. 
per acre). Four per cent of the value of the metal or mineral 
mined, less the actual cost of production and transport, is charged by 
Government when this amount exceeds the rent for the concession, 
in which case a rebate of the rent is granted. The minimum Govern- 
ment revenue from a concession is the annual rent, but is it not 
imposed when a mine is making good profits, and pays four per cent 
of them to Government, amounting to more than the rent. These 
terms are very reasonable compared with the royalties and rents 
charged in other countries. Other Government imposts are poll- 
tax, income-tax, import duties on foodstuffs, stores, machinery, etc., 
from overseas. 

A prospector may freely dispose of the metals and minerals re- 
covered by him. The holders of surface rights are bound to permit 
prospecting or mining within their holdings, but have to be com- 
pensated for any actual damage or obstruction. In Dutch West 


‘Borneo very few surface rights are encountered, rates of compensa- 


tion are low, and this matter is relatively unimportant as compared 
with the conditions in Siam and other closer-populated countries. It 
is curious that this territory, which was such a large mining field with 
such a wonderful record of production in the past, has not received 
more attention of late years, in view of the marked advancement in 
dredging and other mining practice, the improvement in local con- 
ditions, and the growing demand for gold. 


*Jahrboek van het Mijnwesen in Nederlandsch-Indie, 1886. 
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The “Takatori Maru No. 2” on Trial 


The Japanese Coastal Motor Tanker 
“Takatori Maru No. 2” 


Equipped with the First Japanese-built Hesselman 4-cycle, Single-acting, Airless-injection Diesel Engine 
By Y. TAJI, M.Eng., M.I.N.A., M.1.Mar.E. 


HILST a number of large express motor tankers, such as the 
Fujisan Maru, Teiyo Maru, etc., have been recently 
built in Japan for the speedy transportation of heavy 
oil from principal oil districts on the Oceanic and Californ- 

ian Coasts to Japan, oil carriers of a smaller type have also been 

necessary for the efficient distribution of heavy oil from the large 
ocean-going tankers to service depot or refining stations at various 
ports in Japan, as well as to transfer oil from shore stations. 

To such aims, Messrs. lino Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., the owners 
of the world’s fastest oil-carrying motorship Fujisan Maru,* 
ordered from the Harima Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd., 
the coastal motor tanker Takatori Maru No. 2. 

The vessel was laid down in the Harima Dockyard on June 6, 
1931, launched on August 26 and successfully completed on Septem- 
ber 22, 1931, this being also a speed record in the shipbuilding 
at this most depressed time. 

The principal particulars and Jeading characteristics are as 
follows :— 


Length between perpendiculars . ... 170-ft. 0-in. 
Breadth moulded yaar see 29-ft. 0-in. 
Depth moulded . a as 12-ft. 6-in. 
*T ween deck height, forecastle ... 6-ft. 6-in. 
= 6-ft. 9-in. 

Draught, full load : ws ; 11-ft. 0-in. 
Dead weight, tons ne Sch =e .-. O50 
Cargo oil capacity, tons (@38 cb. ft.) ... --- 520 
Gross register, tons Sa oe we ..- 540 
Mary Enctne: One set of Shinko-Hesselman 

four-cycle, single-acting, airless-injection 

Diesel 
Normal output at 250 r.p.m. 500 b.h.p 
Trial output at 264.5 r.p.m. ae 601 b.h.p 
Trial speed, knots r53 a ie -» 12.309 
Sea speed, fully loaded ... se ss x0 10 
Diesel oil tanks, tons... a me aD 


Ballast tank under the forward cargo hold ... 30 


Forward ballast tank, tons hd a. ima 30 
Feed water tank under the engine room, tons... 10 
Stern fresh water tank, tons... ea fm. i 
Drinking water tank, tons asi ; we -® 


The vessel is classified by the Imperial Japanese Government 
ee ‘ Vs ‘ 2 
as a “‘Second Class Near-sea Service Vessel.” 


General Arrangement and Hull Construction 


The vessel is of a full scantling type with a single continuous 
deck extending over the whole length, a forecastle, a long poop, 
and a bridge, and has a straight stem, an elliptical stern, a pole 
mast and a long funnel. 

The hull is subdivided by seven transverse watertight or 
oil-tight bulkheads and a longitudinal center-line bulkhead into 
a forward peak tank, a cargo hold, six cargo oil compartments, 
fuel oil tanks and a pump room, a machinery space and an aft 
peak tank, cofferdams being arranged at the fore and aft ends of 
the cargo oil space. 

Under the forward cargo hold, a ballast water tank is provided 
and under the engine room are feed water tanks and a lubricating 
oil tank, whilst Diesel oil tanks are arranged at sides and back 
of the pump room between the engine room and the cargo oil tanks. 

On the poop deck under the navigation bridge are the captain's 
room and chief officer’s room. 

The starboard side of the poop is for the officers’ and engineers’ 
accommodation, whilst the port side is for the crew’s. A com- 
fortable dining-saloon is arranged on the front, and a spacious 
compartment is provided as men’s sleeping quarters as well as the 
mess-room. A galley, provision stores, bath-rooms, lavatories, 
etc., are arranged sternwards. Every precaution is taken for the 
comfort and health of officers and men, which is unparalleled in 
these class of vessels. 

The cargo oil loading and unloading arrangement is of the 
most up-to-date design, provided with a 150 ton steam driven 


* See The Far Kastern Review, March, 1932. 
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cargo oil pump of horizontal Worthington type installed in the 
pump room. On the top of expansion trunks is a main delivery 

iping of 7-in. bore extending from the forward cargo hatch to the 
aftmost part of the poop deck, provided with five hose connections, 
in total, at both sides of the fore and aft ends of the expansion 
trunk top and at stern of the poop deck. 

The main suction piping of 84-in. bore is fitted to the star- 
board side of the center-line bulkhead in the cargo oil space and 
ig connected to each tank by 6-in. suction pipes in order to enable 
the loading or unloading of any of the oil tanks at will. 

Each cargo oi) tank and fuel oil tank are heated at the bottom 
by steel steam pipes of 2-in. diam., having a heating surface of 
not less than 0.5 sq. ft. per ton of oil. Steam is supplied by donkey 
boilers at 100 Ib. per sq. in. and the exhaust is delivered to an 
observation tank specially provided in the boiler room. Further, 
for the cleaning of tanks, branch pipes are led to each cargo oil 
tank from the main steam Jine to deck machinery. 

There are a steam windlass of 7-in. by 8-in., a steam capstan 
of 6-in. by 7-in. and a steam cargo winch of 1} tons, all being 
manufactured by the Harima Dockyard. The windlass can be 
utilized for cargo handling and also can be driven by manual power, 
the capstan being installed at the stern on the poop deck for 
mooring purposes. 

The navigation and communication appliances comprise one 
standard compass, two spare compasses in box, one patent log, 
one hand log, one engine telegraph, voice pipes, etc. The rudder 
is of a streamline-shaped balanced type operated by a hand steer- 
ing gear in the wheel-house. 

As to the life-saving appliances, a 20-ft. life-boat and a 16-ft. 
Japanese junk (Temma) are stowed on the boat deck. 

The ship is well ventilated under natural system and 
electrically illuminated, and living quarters are steam-heated, 
while a steam fire-extinguishing system is provided for the cargo 
oil tanks and other spaces, gas escapes being led along the fore- 
mast up to a suitable’ height. 


Machinery Arrangement 


Main Encine is of the Shinko-Hesselman four-cycle, single- 
acting, airless-injection Diesel 6 VR 36 type built by the Kobe 
Steel Works, Ltd., and has six cylinders of 360 mm. in bore and 
570 mm. in stroke, developing normally 500 b.h.p. at 250 r.p.m. 
The maximum working cylinder pressure is 43 kgs. per sq. cm. and 
mean piston speed is 4.75 meters per sec. 


The dimensions and weight of the engine are as follows :—- 


Length over-all 5.510 meters. 


Witte, ;; LO 
Height ,,  ,, i SED 5 
Engine body Me . 34,012 kgs. 
Fly wheel _ eat 2,387 ,, 
Bearings and thrust block 1,030 _,, 


Starting air is supplied by two sets of air compressors, one 
of them being driven by a semi-Diesel engine of hot-bulb type, 
whilst the other being driven by belt from the main engine shaft 
or alternatively driven by the semi-Diesel engine whenever required. 
There are two air reservoirs with a capacity of 800 litres each at 
40 atms. 

The engine is designed and constructed under the well-known 
Hesselman practice and is water-cooled by directly driven pumps 
fitted to the main engine. The lubrication of the engine is effected 
by a forced system. The cooling water and bilge pumps are of 
a vertical single-acting plunger type with a bore of 170 mm., a 
stroke of 90 mm. and a r.p.m. of 250, whilst the lubricating oil 
pump is of a gear type running at a speed of 250 r.p.m., provided 
with a cooler, a drain tank, a separator, ete. 

Evecrric GmNERATOR is a 2 kw. 100-volt D.C. dynamo of 
semi-enclosed type driven by helt from the main engine shaft, 
When at sea, but in port is driven by the hot-bulb engine of the 
air compressor through clutch. 

Stream GENERATING PLANT.—In order to supply steam of 
considerable quantity for cargo oil heating, the cargo oil pump 
and other various auxiliary machinery and for miscellaneous 
purposes, two sets of single-ended Scotch boilers of a diam. 2,000 mm. 
and a length 2,200 mm. fitted with the Harima-Dahl oil-burning 
system are installed in the forward part of the engine room, the 
Working steam pressure being 120 Ib. per sq. in. 


Enerne Room Avuxitiarres.—Apart from those mentioned 
before there are the following auxiliaries in the engine room :— 

One—25 ton bilge pump of horizontal Worthington type. 

One—6 ton feed pump of the same type. 

One—10 ton ballast pump of the same type. 

Two—tfuel oil pumps to the boilers. 

Two—fuel oil heaters to the boilers. 

One—general service- pump. 

One—observation tank. 

One—cascade tank. < 

Two—exhaust tanks. 

One—auxiliary condenser, etc. 

PROPELLER is of solid manganese bronze with a diam. of 7-ft., 
a pitch of 4.9-ft. and a developed area of 16.6 sq. ft. 


Results of Shop Tests and Sea Trials 


The engine was thoroughly tested in the builders’ premises 
and various sea trials were carried out on the Inland Sea. In 
the official trial, a mean speed of 12.309 knots was attained with 
a mean output of 600.9 b.h-p. at 264.5 r.p.m., whilst a mean fuel 
oil consumption of 163 grams per b-h.p. per hour was recorded. 
The performance of engine and the behavior of ship have been 
entirely satisfactory to both the owners and builders. 

; The detail of the results of shop tests and sea trials is given 
below :— 


Resvits or SHor Tests, (mean). 


Load, fraction of full power Units 4/4 15% 3/4 1/2) I/4 
over 
load 
R.P.M. (mean) ad = -. N. 251.1 262.5 225.5 197.4 157.1 
BP: “3 x 1.014 --B.H.P. 502.2 576.2 372.5 248.5 124.6 
‘ 
Fuel oil consumption— 
perhour .. a -. Kg. 86.32 102.1 64.8 45.22 24.8 
per hour per b.h.p. -. Gr. 171.7 177.5 174.2 182.0 198.8 
per hour per i.h.p. . Gr. 147.47 149.2 148.2 148.6 143.5 
Indicating handle— 
Fuel Regulating handle . . -. x/10 48 475 39 32 25, 
Clearance Regulating handle .. ,, 0 0 0 0 0 
Pressure— 
Cooling water .. Kg/- 04 O05 O4 03 0.3 
em.? 
Lubricating oil oe 09 .10- 0.9. 09 09 
Temperature— : 
Intest shop... = as 33 33 33 33 33 
Crank chamber . = 50 54 52 51 49 


Working cylinder, cooling water 
entrance or delivery— 

Entrance a <3 SR oz, 21 21 21. 21 21 

Delivery of each cylinder, 


mean. are 41.3 42.2 41.1 41.9 40.9 
Manifolddelivery .. at 49 51 47 47 45 
Oil cooler— 
Oil entrance ss es a 40.7 44 44 43.5 41.5 
Oil delivery . eae = eee 81 36.8 39 39 38.5 38 
Exhaust manifold delivery 33.8 39.4 262.5 195. 130. 
Maximum pressure, mean 43.52 43 dd 44.5 43.5 


Mean effective pressure. mean .. Keg}-, 
cm.? 6.02 6.75 5.03 4.0 2.8 
I.H.P. mean - 585.03 684.8 437.6 304.0 173.2 
B.H.P. 
Mechanical Effy. % 86.0 48.2 85.1 81.8 72.3 
LTE in 
632.3 x B.H.P. 
Heat Efficiency —_—_—————- % 35.3 34.0 34.7 33.2 30.4 
104.52x =F. 


Tasie If.—Triat Resvyts 
1.—Progressive trial, light load 


Speed. R/M. _ B.H.P. exh. gas, temp. Displacement 552.7 44 
10.459 212. 270 =224.5°C draft mean 6'-4.9/16" 
11.615 237.5 395.3 282.0 ,, 
12.032 256.5 518.5 3640 ,, 
12.208 264 580 = 416.5° 

2.—Full power official trial 
Speed. R/M. B.H.P. exh. gas, temp. Displacement 556.76 


264.5 600.9 410° - draftmean  6'-5" 
3.—Fuel consumption measuring trial. Four hours 


Fuel/B.H.P./h. R/M. B.H.P. exh. gas, temp. Displacement i040." 
163 252. 531.2 359°C draft mean 11’-0§8" 


Fuel oil tarakan heavy oil sp. gr.=0.9434 at 15°C. 


12.309 
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Engineering Notes 


INDUSTRIAL 


OSAKA SEWERAGE.—The municipality of 
Osaka will embark during the year on the con- 
struction of a modern sewage system in the central 
and northern sections of the city. It is a five- 
year programme, with an outlay of Yen 17,000,- 
000, of which Yen 12,101,400 will be raised by 
loan. The city intends eventually to modernize 
the entire sewage of the city. The central portion 
of the city embraces a total area of approximately 
3,465 acres. The septic compartments will be 
established along the banks of the Kizugawa, 
where, after purifying, the sewage will be dumped 
into the river. The northern portion where the 
city intends to lay out modern sewer mains covers 
an area of some 2,450 acres. The sewage collected 
will be conducted into septic compartments, 
where two species of bacteria with the aid of 
accelerating chemicals will do the purifying 
operation.—Hastern Engineering and Commerce. 


SHELL TANKS IN CHINA.—The Asiatic 
Petroleum Corporation has completed the erection 
of four 108-ft. by 33-ft. oil storage tanks, equipped 
with Wiggins roofs, at Pootung, 13 miles from 
Shanghai on the Whangpoo River, the scene of 
the recent hostilities between Japan and China. 
The new storage plant is situated on an island, 
and is accessible only by boats. Mr. W. A. F. 
Millinger, mechanical engineer of the Shell Oil 
Company, was in charge of the construction of 
the plant, which was erected by the Yuen Chong 
Tai Iron Works. All of the points of the roofs 
were electrically welded by native welders.— 
Oil News. 

LIGHTING OF LOYANG.—The Chinese 
Government has decided to appropriate $65,000 

. for installing electric light at Loyang, the tem- 
porary seat of Government. 


IRON FOUNDRY FOR KOREA.—A Yen 
8,000,000 iron foundry is to be erected in Korea 
by the Mitsubishi Mining Co., which owns a big 
mine in Kankyo Province, supposed to contain 
between 100,000,000 and 1,000,000,000 tons of 
ore. The percentage of iron, however, is small 
but investigations have convinced the company 
of the advisability of starting mining, as the 
magnetic separation process will enable it to 
carry on the business on a commercial basis. 
The proposed foundry will be erected in Seishin 
and construction will be started next year. 


SULZER PLANT IN JAPAN.—Since 1926 
a Sulzer borehole pumping plant has been working 
in the Yanagawa municipal waterworks. The 
borehole pump has three stages and works in 
conjunction with a vertical two-stage Sulzer 
high-lift centrifugal foree pump, mcunted above 
it on the same shaft. The set delivers 225 gals. 
per min. against a total head of 154-ft. The 
following is an extract from a report on the plant, 
recently received: ‘“‘The pump is overhauled 
once a year. Up to the present it has only been 
necessary to replace some packing in the stuffing- 
box ; all other parts of the pump are in excellent 
condition. The pump works 10 hours daily 
and has never given the slightest trouble.” 


DNIEPER POWER PROJECT.—The in- 
stallation of the first three units of the Dnieper 
hydroelectric project were completed by March 
19, and trial operation of the first aggregate was 
made on Aptil 5. The turbine of the fourth had 
been set up, but its generator was only 50 per 
cent completed. The delay in the completion 
of the generator of this unit was due to the late 
arrival of equipment. Each turbine is of 84,000 
horse-power and the generator of 77,500 kilovolt- 
amperes. 


RAILWAYS 


TO REHABILITATE LINE.—The first step 
towards the rehabilitation of the Peiping-Hankow 
Railway will be the repair of the dilapidated rolling 
stock, according to Mr. Ho Ching-wu, Chairmen 
of the Administration Committee of the Railway, 
who has just returned from an inspection of the 
entire line. Owing to war and flood ravages 
during recent years, Mr. Ho says that the rolling. 
stock has suffered tremendously. He intends to 
have them repaired as soon as possible at the 
railway workshop in Changhsintien, near Peiping, 
Regarding the development of the Line, special 
attention will be given tc improvement of freight 
traffic in order to bring additional revenue to 
the Railway.—Kuo Min. 


SEEKING FUNDS.—Mr. Ku Meng-yu, 
Chinese Minister of Railways, is now negotiating 
for an advance of $870,000 from the British 
Boxer Indemnity Commission for the construction 
of the Laiyang-Shaokwan section of the Canton- 
Hankow railway. Construction work will begin 
as soon as the loan is made. 


BRIDGE IN BURMA.—The contract for 
the supply and erection of 10 spans for a bridge 
across the Irrawaddy River near Mandalay, 
Burma, was recently awarded to a British firm in 
India. The bridge will consist of nine spans, each 
360 feet long, and one span of 260 feet. A 350- 
foot service span will be used for erection purposes. 
The bridge when completed will carry the Burma 
Railways line across the river from Amarapura 
to Sagaing. The firm will supply and erect 10,900 
tons of steel, 80 per cent of which will be supplied 
by an Indian iron and steel manufacturer. The 
260-foot span has already been constructed in 
Calcutta and despatched to the bridge site, and 
one of the 360-foot spans has been erected. 


SHANGHAI ENGINEERING OFFICE 


Telegraphic Address 
“SULZERBROS ” SHANGHAI 
Telephone 16512 
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4 AVENUE EDWARD yi. 


N.Y.K. Motor Liner “Asama Maru” Propelled by Four 8-cylinder Sulzer 
Two-cycle Diesel Engines Totalling 16,000 B.H.P. 


Other Products : 


Steam Engines and 
Boilers, Air and Gas 
Compressors, Centri- 
fugal Pumps and 
Fans, Borehole 
Pumps, Stationary 
and Marine Diesel 
Engines, Ice-making 
and Refrigerating 
Plants, Maag Gears 
and Moeag Planing 
Machines. 


_WINTERTHUR.SWITZERLAND. 


